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“CANT KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN...” 


looked licked and their time was up and 


They kept one gun going... they 
breeze from hell they were done 
And all I ask is the chance they had, the chance 
of an individual fighting man when the chips 


beaches of the world. are down... and the opportunity to go ahead 
, in a land where nothing and nobody cuts great 

I don’t remember very well men down... where no false power builds little 
and the earth quaked men up... where every man is free to make the 

most of himself and his ability . where every 

ild is a free individual 


air stank of cordite 
man and woman and child 
free to live their lives as they want them, 


And it swept the dunes like 
and the sound of bullets ricocheting was the 


sound of sandpipers crying along all the dreary 





The 

under the roar of our bombs and the surf-beat 

of our shells. And we figured they’d either come 

out of their box or the walls would fall. Our 

orders were to take it God knows how .. . in liberty, and equality. 

and we had to take it, even if we died, because ‘ ; . 
if we didn’t we were done for, anyhow. That's the America I fought for. 

That’s the America I'll be looking for when I 
come back. 
. . 7. 
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I don’t remember very well 
\ Except, somebody faked and drew their fire and 
j 1 . « sreni rs] y > , ” » 9 
| 3 went in and put both gren ides through the Revs af Math lcinatee wiles talldien Pelt & 
slit, but the one in my left hand I held a little engines for the Navy's Corsaire and Grumman Hellcats 
/ too long... . Hamilton Standard propel le for United Nations 
bombers governors, binoculars parte for ships, jeeps 
] don t rem mbe rvery we ll. tanks and trucks readying sanded on line ; for Sikorsky 
Somehow, I never thought it would end this bs tcopters. - of us devoted to winning 
way. I never thought I’d go home like this. But his war . . . to speeding the Peace wher \ 
I'll take in my stride be- our men will come back to their jobs. and Na 
: he? . homes and even better futures than they | 
in had before . to the day when together <n 
finer Kelvinator, ar Nash 
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whatever comes next, 
home town, in my home state, 
we'll build an erer 
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“if it had been 57 minutes 


it might have been a news 


When Orville and Wilbur Wright made 
the world’s first successful airplane flight 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 
1903, Orville Wright immediately sent 
a telegram to his father and asked him 
to notify the press. 

The telegram said that the plane had 
stayed in the air for 57 seconds. (The 
time actually was 59 seconds, but an 
error occurred in transmission.) 

Bishop Wright immediately sent the 
telegram to the wire editor of a local 
paper. The wire editor yawned, and 
without looking up from his work, said: 


XUM 


“Fifty-seven seconds, hey? If it had been 
fifty-seven minutes then it might have 
been a news item.” 

Not a line about the Wright brothers’ 
epochal feat appeared next morning in 
the home-town paper! 

The unimaginative and timid are ever 
with us. Even today, in the face of 
opportunities greater than the world has 
ever known, they can’t see the forest for 
the trees. 

America’s frontiers are no longer her 
coastal lines or continental boundaries. 
Our real frontiers are the ever-expanding 
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areas of our scientific knowledge, our 
inventiveness and our will to achieve. 

This is the great responsibility of 
American business . . . to develop, within 
the framework of a free nation, a new 
concept of plenty, new goals of employ- 
ment, new wealth for all! 

Management will meet that challenge. 
And in the exciting task of creating the 
future, advertising will play a major part. 
For advertising is simply a tool of man- 
agement for mass communication 
as necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. There are now 18 U.S. domestic 
airlines in operation, and applications have been filed for enterprises in 
every part of the world —including direct passage over the North Pole. 


New York City, for example, is planning an airport costing upwards of 
$60,000,000 to accommodate a landing or take-off every 20 seconds. Six 
domestic airlines which, among others, will use it, have said that their 
yearly post-war payrolls at this one airport will total $64,000,000. 


All this in 40 years! The Wright brothers really did make news, in 1903. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 




































The modern miracle of lifesaving through in- 
direct transfusion—of either whole blood or of 
blood plasma—is possible because the life fluid 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, 
minute clots and other precipitated matter are 
removed. From plasma gil tissue and other 
solids are removed, 


that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death 
defeated. 


And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live...that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 


To them, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 


Multipore stretched over an electric light to The lives of sufferers from logs of blood or deple- 


show typical pore structure. The porosity of 
this specialized rubber—a development of 
United States Rubber Company—can be con- 
trolled so that it may be produced with as 
many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as 
few as 1100, 


tion of blood supply, are far more sure of being 
saved today than ever betore because blood and 
plasma can be banked for immediate transfu- 
sion—whether in modern, fully equipped hospitals 
or on the battle front. Your local Defense 
Council can tell you about blood donor service. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


* IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Actually, our elevators are now carrying more guests 
than ever before in the history of this hotel. 


And that means you may sometimes have to 
wait a little longer for an elevator. 








But, though there are some small differences in service at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the things that really count are 











still here, maintained to the best of our wartime ability... 


The spic-and-span rooms, with their sleep- 

inspiring Statler beds ... meals both nutri- 

{co tious and delicious, thanks to Hotel Penn- 

~ sylvania’s ingenious chefs ... the restful 
relaxation you need, even in wartime. 





It will help a lot if, when you plan to stay at our Hotel 
Pennsylvania, you will reserve your room well in ad- 
vance, telling us the hour of arrival and day of departure. 
Should you have to cancel a reservation, other travelers 
will bless you for doing so at the earliest possible moment. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Sens: 


__ The March of the News 


War production. January munitions 
production dropped 2 per cent below the 
December level, due, WPB explained, to 
current shifts in production schedules. In 
individual items: Aircraft production was 
up 6 per cent and production of landing 
equipment rose 20 per cent. Communica- 
tions and electronic equipment gained 4 
per cent. Meanwhile, output of combat 
and motor vehicles dropped 17 per cent, 
ammunition was down 6 per cent, guns 
and fire-control equipment fell 8 per cent, 
and ship construction was off 7 per cent. 


Soldiers’ problems. The War Depart- 
ment announced establishment of a Per- 
sonal Affairs Division to help soldiers, vet- 
erans and their relatives with personal 
problems. Through field branches in large 
Army posts and camps, advice and assist- 
ance are offered on such matters as emer- 
gency financial aid, allowances, arrears in 
pay, War Bond purchases, gratuity pay, 
insurance, pensions, employment, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, hospitalization and 
housing facilities. 


Food supplies. Changes in the food 
situation were: 

Butter. The War Food Administration 
is releasing some of its stocks of butter. A 
total of 40,670 pounds was offered for sale 
in the Chicago area. 

Cheese. WFA ordered a big increase in 
the quantity of cheese to be set aside for 
the Government in March and April, but 
because of increased production, civilian 
supplies will continue as in recent months. 

Onion shortage. Relief of the current 
scarcity of onions was indicated for about 
five to six weeks hence. A big Texas crop 
is to come in then, followed by onions 
from California, Louisiana and Georgia. 

Cabbage surplus. WFA urged increased 
consumption of cabbage, now in excess 
supply due to the largest winter crop in 
history. Processors are being urged to con- 
vert part of the surplus into 50,000 tons 
of sauerkraut. 


_or higher 


Cost of living. Living costs dropped 
slightly in January, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported, but remained 24.1 per 
cent above the prewar 1935-39 average. 
The drop was three-tenths of 1 per cent, 
caused largely by decreases in retail food 
costs and the price of clothing. There were 
small rises in fuel, electricity, house fur- 
nishings and miscellaneous costs. 


Civilian supplies. Developments on 
civilian supplies of manufactured goods: 

Dry cell batteries. The War Production 
Board is allocating materials sufficient to 
keep the dry cell battery industry produc- 
ing at capacity, in the hope of meeting in- 
creased military and civilian demand. 

Electric irons. WPB gave permission to 
manufacture electric flat irons in any plant 
where man power and facilities can be 
made available without interfering with 
war production. Goal is. 2,000,000 irons 
this year. 

Alarm clocks. To meet the present 
severe shortage, WPB ordered production 
stepped up to 140 per cent of prewar rate. 


Fuel oil. OPA said that, even 
though the European war should end this 
summer, fuel oil rationing probably must 
be continued next winter. 


sources 


Gasoline. Gasoline of 86-octane rating 
was exempted from coupon 
rationing, except when used or blended for 
use by motor vehicles. Rationing boards 
were authorized to issue six-month gasoline 
rations for farm use in installments, rather 
than all at one time, as in the past. 


Commodity Credit Corp. Congress ex- 
tended the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to June 30, 1945, without forbidding 
that agency to make subsidy payments on 
farm products. The subsidy ban was beat- 
en when the House refused to override a 
presidential veto of legislation prohibiting 
such payments. The antisubsidy bloc plans 
to renew its fight when the Price-Control 
Act comes up for renewal this spring. 
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She’s the “Berwick,” riding at her moor- 
ings in a British port. She has just swung 
down out of the sky at the end of one of 


her regular flights from Bathurst, West 
Africa. 


With her sister ships, the “Bristol” 
and the “Bangor,” this big Boeing Flying 
Boat has quietly made history in the past 
three years. 


When France fell, the air lifeline 
of the British Empire was cut in the 
Mediterranean. A new over-ocean link 
had to be established between Great 
Britain and the bulge of Africa, far to the 
suth. The only large aircraft capable of 
making such a journey with useful load 















Holding the line of Empire 


were the Boeing Transocean Clippers. 
In May, 1941, Pan American Airways 
sold three of the big planes to British 
Overseas Airways. 

Steadily, month after month, they 
have maintained their scheduled service, 
helping to hold the Empire together. 
Since the Mediterranean was recon- 
quered, they have been even more useful 
in serving the Allied cause. Included in 
their circuit of operations is what is be- 
lieved to be the longest single over-ocean 
hop made regularly by an airline—3064 
statute miles without refueling. 

At regular intervals each of the three 
giant craft has returned to the United 





States for overhauling, and on these 
flights some of the world’s most famous 
statesmen have been passengers. 

Our Allies in England like Boeing 
planes. They have developed a deep 
affection and respect for the Flying 
Fortresses and the dependable Trans- 
ocean Clippers that have held the line 
of Empire through this crucial period. 


When the war is won, Boeing research, 
design, engineering and manufacturing 
skills will be applied once again to peace- 
time products. True today, it will be true 
. if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


tomorrow .. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS +» THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER »* TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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TOMORROW 
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Off Comes the Lid of Aircooled Engine Power 


Another outstanding engineering development has 
come out of Fairchild’s Ranger laboratories—a new 
and unique type of aircraft engine cylinder barrel. 
With it, an aircooled engine can produce appreciably 
greater horsepower. 

What does this mean in terms of air strength for 
the United Nations? It means that our planes can 
now have one or a combination of several new ad- 
vantages: they can carry greater bomb loads; or 
heavier armor; or more ammunition; they can lift 
more gasoline and so increase their range; their 
maneuverability can be stepped up. 

| The full story of how it works is technical, involved, 
and shrouded with secrecy. But briefly and in non- 
technical language, this much can be told: 

. Those “fins” you see surrounding the cylinder 

barrel in the picture are made of aluminum, a metal 


BUY JU. S. 


with pronounced ability to draw off engine heat. The 
core of the cylinder is steel. By all previous methods 
of manufacture an aluminum alloy “fin” was at- 
tached to the core as a separate part. Thus its cooling 
efficiency was only partly utilized. Now, with Fair- 
child’s “‘Al-Fin”’ process, it is possible to chemically 
bond the two metals with the result that engine heat 
is drawn off much faster than by the conventional 
aluminum or steel “‘fin.” 


The announcement can now be made that all 
12-cylinder Ranger engines produced during the 
past year have incorporated this revolutionary 
development. 


As another example of the “touch of tomorrow.” 
this latest product of Fairchild engineering takes its 
place among the notable aviation achievements of 
the day. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
aE=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. + Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. . Duramold Division, New York, N. Ys 
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As a result of the showdown between Congress and the White House..... 
Fourth nomination will be unaffected; will go ahead on schedule. 
Congress Democrats may be given some voice in nominating a Vice President. 
Mr. Roosevelt will be less likely to base his fourth-term campaign on an 
attack against Congress; will be more likely to try to get along with Congress. 
The White House inner circle will lose in influence as Congress gains. 
Britain and Russia will be even less confident of Mr. Roosevelt's ability 
to speak for U.S.; will be more wary than ever of counting on U.S. in postwar. 
And: Mr. Roosevelt may be forced to let Congress know something about his 
ideas on foreign policy in other than very vague and unsatisfactory terms. | 
Chance that U.S. will make many foreign commitments is diminished. 
White House will be forced to compromise on soldier vote plans,on future of 
price control, on farm price subsidies, on some other domestic issues. 
Taxpayers can be fairly sure that 1944 taxes will be the war's highest. 
It is reasonable to expect those results from the Congress show of its new 
independence. It is not reasonable to expect that Mr. Roosevelt will seek to 
deepen the split with his party, that he will decide he gains most by a fight. 


























Resulting political effects are likely to be these..... 
Alben Barkley's name will be added to vice-presidential possibilities. 
Henry Wallace will stand somewhat less chance of renomination. | 
Mr. Roosevelt will be forced to try to repair the idea that he is unable | 
to work with Congress, that he has lost his ability to operate the Government. 
Also: There'll be strong pressure for both the President and party members 
in Congress to smooth over their differences, to try to save their collective 
political lives in the election ahead. Neither wants to lose power. 
The Republican Party gains an opportunity if fully exploited. 














What's happened, basically, is that Mr. Roosevelt is losing a little power, 
that Congress is gaining a little power. There is a shift in center of gravity. 
As a result: This means some deflation of the White House inner circle. 

Jemes Byrnes will have a little less influence in shaping policy. 

Fred Vinson's influence will be a little less persuasive on policy matters; 
that of leaders in Congress will be a little more persuasive. 

Actually: The President's circle of intimate advisers is whittled down to 
smaller size than ever before. Importance of these advisers is diminishing. 

Harry Hopkins is ill and is away from the White House. 

Robert Sherwood is in England and has little influence on policy when here. 

Bernard Baruch is giving just temporary service; is not consulted on most 
subjects and sometimes finds that his advice is not followed when given. 

Military leaders take no hand in domestic affairs of nonmilitary importance. 

So: Mr. Roosevelt right now is running things pretty much his own way. He 
has taken the advice of Mr. Vinson on anti-inflation issues, has followed his 
advice on tax policy, on policy of dealing with wage demands. He now may take 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=~ (Continued) 
less of that advice, may listen more to what Congress leaders have to say. 


The war outlook is considerably less muddled than the domestic outlook. 


In fact: The war outlook is becoming quite clear; is developing favorably. 


In case of the war against the Japanese..... 

The Marianas: U.S. Navy attack on these islands is highly important. They 
form the last protective screen before the Philippines. Also, they are a ladder 
leading up toward Japan herself. Japanese have reason to be jittery. 

The Philippines: Gen. Douglas MacArthur is entitled now to begin to plan 
for the time when he can get back into the Philippines. That time isn't distant. 

The Dutch East Indies: The rubber, tin, oil and other materials of Dutch 
East Indies, now held by Japan, can begin soon to enter again into U.S.-British 
calculations. Japan's hold on this rich storehouse is not strong. It can soon 
become difficult as the U.S. Navy whittles down Japanese shipping. 

However: The British aren't moving very fast in that part of the world; are 

not making much progress back toward Singapore, which is their assignment. 

Result is that the riches of the Indies probably cannot be counted on until 
1945. Big 1944 push will be by the U.S. Navy aimed at Japan's strength at home. 














When it comes to the war in Europe..... 

Air power is getting its big chance to show decisive results. There is to 
be no letup in day and night attacks on Germany in weeks and months just ahead. 

Then: When the time is ripe, the big effort will be made to win in 1944. 

Timing of Germany's surrender all depends on effectiveness of air power. 

Thus: If bombing causes the German people to crack, if it breaks their 
will, then war's end could come almost any time during this year. But: If people 
do not crack, if it is necessary to defeat the German armies,the war easily can 
go into 1945. It all depends on the effect that bombing finally produces. 

Russian armies are unlikely to force a decision in the East. 











At home, the outlook for individuals is not changing greatly. 

Tires probably will be scarce until 1945. It is probable that crude rubber 
will begin to come from the Far East sometime next year. 

Gasoline rationing may go on for a time after one war ends. However: Larger 
rations should come soon after the war with Germany ends. The official line is 
that one war will require as much gasoline as two. It will not unless decision 
is made to divert U.S. gasoline to European civilians in postwar. 

Electric irons, washing machines, etc., could be made now with materials 
that are available. But: Output is held up for one reason or another. Result 
is that it probably will be 1945 before consumer durables are much more abundant. 











Army will go through with its decision to take 100,000 students from the 
Army college training program by April l. It needs to meet its man-power quotas. 

Navy college training program will be unaffected by Army plans. 

Army will permit advanced medical and dental students to complete training. 

Difficulty is this: Draft boards are not meeting quotas because of their 
reluctance to speed the draft of fathers. The college training reserve of more 
than 100,000 students is a man-power source that can easily be tapped. 

And: These students will have to take their chances on promotion. 














You'll find that your March 15 tax return is not so difficult if you are 
armed with all the needed facts and figures affecting your 1943 income. 

It_is just a matter of following the form carefully line by line, of making 
sure that directions are adhered to. After that, anybody who can add and sub-= 
tract and divide can come up with the answers. It takes time, that's all. 








See also pages 20, 22, 52. 
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Is it “D-nee-per” or “D-ny-per” 
or ““Neeper’’? 
And what about “‘amenable’’? 


Are you sure how that one goes? 
* * * 

Well, NBC announcers are... they 

have to*be. 

Why? Because the National 
Broadcasting Company insists that 
nothing be left undone to increase 
listeners’ enjoyment of its pro- 
grams ... step up the quality... 
avoid irritating distractions. With 
that in mind, “The NBC Handbook 
of Pronunciation’’ was compiled 
especially for NBC by James F. 
Bender, eminent American author- 
ity on speech. 


This painstaking effort to see that 


How do you 


pronoun CO cee 





words receive the same pronuncia- 
tion—the correct one—is just an ex- 
ample of the extent to which NBC 
goes to please you. 

Conceivably, each of the millions 
of NBC listeners has his own par- 
ticular reasons for listening to NBC 
programs. 

But, whether it’s the voice of a 
favorite crooner, the jokes of a 
favorite comedian, the music of a 
favorite orchestra—or the correct 
pronunciation of Dnieper (NEE-per) * 
—this nation-wide acceptance of 
NBC programs by millions puts a 
nice point on NBC’s constant drive 
for perfection in “‘little things.” 

It’s the total of these“‘little things” 
that has made NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


*From “‘The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation.” 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 












It’s a National Habit 
A Service of Radio 
W'S Corporation of America 
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Patapar emerges 


INTACT 


A business man who wanted to test the 


wet-strength of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment left it in boiling water for 
four hours. When it came out it 
strong and firm. 

Actually Patapar can be soaked in 
water or boiled indefinitely without 
harm. 


was 


Proof against 


GREASE, too 


Will Patapar also resist grease? Rub 
one side of Patapar with oil or grease— 
then turn the sheet over. You’ll see how 
it resists penetration. 

This great wet-strength of Patapar, 
plus its ability to resist grease is filling 
many commercial needs today. When 
moist foods need to be kept fresh and 
appetizing, Patapar wrappers give them 
safe protection. Products with extreme 
grease content like butter and lard are 
being wrapped in it. And so are foods 
that require high moist processing tem- 
peratures after they’re packaged. 

There are countless other ways that 
Patapar is being used. Perhaps its unique 
characteristics will suggest a way it can 
be helpful in your business. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN set aside special reserves to 
meet possible renegotiation refunds with- 
out fear that those reserves will be re- 
garded as admission of excessive profits on 
war contracts. The Joint Price Adjustment 
Board, representing the six federal renego- 
tiation agencies, has issued a ruling that 
reserves for renegotiation are not to be 
regarded as binding on contractors. 


* *~ * 


YOU CANNOT increase your prices for 
imported Swiss watches because of higher 
exchange charges for Swiss francs. Office of 
Price Administration states that increased 
importers’ costs for Swiss watches, result- 
ing from changes in exchange rates, will 
not be recognized for price-control pur- 
poses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN re-employ workers returning 
from military service even if that re-em- 
ployment appears to contravene an order 
of the National Labor Relations Board to 
hire someone else. A federal circuit court 
decision holds that the right of returning 
veterans to their old jobs takes prece- 
dence over a Labor Board order. 


YOU CAN charge rents for summer 
cottages and summer hotel rooms without 
regard to OPA rent controls, provided that 
accommodations have not been rented be- 
Nov. 1. 1943, and Feb. 29, 1944. 
Purely summer accommodations are ex- 
empt from rent control. 


tween 


* 


YOU CAN change the formula of ready- 
mixed paints, including natural or syn- 
thetic resins, without reducing the ceiling 
prices of your products. This privilege is 
allowed by an OPA order. 


YOU CAN use copper and copper- 
base alloys to make tube and tube sheets 
for steam War Production 
Board has lifted restrictions against the 


condensers. 


use of copper for this purpose. 


YOU CANNOT deny seniority rights to 
an employe who quits his job and later 


returns to work because he cannot get a 


and administrative decisions 


certificate of availability. War Labor Board 

rules that the worker retains the seniority 

rights he accumulated before he resignel 
* * * 

YOU CAN use most grades of long 
staple cotton for making stitching thread 
WPB has removed most limitations on the 
use of this type of cotton, except restric 
tions on Puerto Rico Sea Island variety 
No. 2 and Giza No. 7. 


* * * 

















YOU CAN probably obtain permissig 
to use orange shellac for finishing floor 
as well as for furniture. WPB is prepare 
to grant applications to use orange shell; 
for this purpose. 


* * 


YOU CAN now obtain copper withou 
WPB authorization if your requirement 
do not exceed 150 pounds of copper in any 
one quarter. The Board relaxes copper con 
trols to this extent to ease the amount o 
paper work for small users. However, t! 
copper may not be used for any purpose 


prohibited by other WPB orders. 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher price 
for poultry feed as a result of dollars-and 
cents ceilings established for alfalfa ha 
products in all States. New price schedul 
reflect parity prices for these products, ani 
are expected to raise poultry feed by 1it 
20 cents a ton, 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher pric 
for the soap that you need in your opera 
tions. OPA has placed a ceiling of 46 cent 
a pound on powdered castile soap and 4 
cents a pound on granular soap sold } 
producers to industrial consumers or | 
Previous ceiling 
were 38 and 37 cents.a pound. These soa 
are made exclusively from olive oil and i 


Government agencies. 


not go to the ultimate consumer. 


YOU CANNOT use vulcanized sd 
tubing, after April 1, in manufacturin 
nonrenewable electric fuses. War Produ 
Board has banned the use of thi 
material in such fuses except under specif 


a 
von 


conditions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 9 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considé 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz UNirep Stati 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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Seventeen miles of paper an 
hour. That’s the production ob- 
tained on high-speed machines in 
many modern paper mills, where 
twenty-foot-wide strips-race from 
the finishing rolls at speeds up to 
1500 feet per minute. 


Winding the paper on reels, even 
at this speed, would be no great 
problem except for two factors. 
One is that exactly uniform tension 
must be maintained on the sheet 
at all times—to prevent breakage 
and resulting lost production. The 
other is that the more paper rolled 
onto the reel, the larger it grows, 
and the slower the core must re- 
volve to maintain proper tension. 


To slow down the reel speed 
gradually, either manual adjust- 


© 


*¥ WESTINGHOUSE 





ENGINEERING 


ments or vibrating regulators have 
been used. But a more accurate 
automatic ‘‘slowdown’’ was needed. 


Westinghouse engineers, working 
with the paper industry, tested a 
device originally developed to con- 
trol the starting and stopping of 
high-speed elevators. The Rototrol, 
it’s called. Applied on paper mill 
reels, it quickly proved that its 
greater accuracy and trouble-free 
operation could cut down breakage 
and thus step up production. 


This is W.E.S. at work, an engi- 
neering service that’s set up to 
solve any power problem for any 
industry. Why not put it to work 
on your power problems today? 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


jJ-91045 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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A “SLOWDOWN” that speeds up production 


~~ 


HOW w.8.3.* CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems... . let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. 





OFFICES EVERYWHEPE 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT EFFECT OF THE PAY-ROLL TAX FREEZE 


(Congress has just overriden a _presi- 
dential veto to freeze the pay-roll tax for 
old-age insurance at 2 per cent, shared 
equally by employers and employes. This 
action was taken after the President and 
Social Security officials had strongly urged 
that the tax be allowed to rise to 2 per 
cent on employers and 2 per cent on work- 
ers. During the controversy overt the tax 
bill there were warnings that the future 
operations of the Social Security system 
might be endangered if the increases were 
prohibited. This has caused many persons 
to wonder just what is the financial status 
of the old-age insurance system and 
whether there is real danger of a break- 
down in the future.) 


At present, the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Trust Fund has a re- 
serve of more than $4,800,000,000, invest- 
ed entirely in Federal Government inter- 
est-bearing bonds. This represents an in- 
crease of a little more than $1,000,000,000 
during the last fiscal year. This balance is 
a reserve to meet future old-age and death 
benefit claims against the Fund in the 
years to come. 


About 47,000,000 workers in industry and 
commerce now are receiving salaries and 
wages from which the old-age tax is col- 
lected each payday. These are the future 
beneficiaries of the old-age insurance sys- 
tem. On the other hand, only 750,000 per- 
sons actually are receiving monthly benefit 
payments. These payments totaled $155,- 
000,000 last year. An additional $18,000,- 
000 in lump-sum payments went to 165,- 
000 persons in 1943, the seventh year of 
operation for the program. 


This raises the question: Why worry over 
the system when the income is so 
much higher than the outgo and the 
reserve is growing to such large size? 


The fact that income is so much greater 
than payments and that the reserve is in- 
creasing formed the backbone of the argu- 
ment of those who felt that pay-roll taxes 
should be held at present levels. But ad- 
vocates of the higher tax rates are taking 
a long-range view of the future. They fore- 
see a time when benefit payments will 
surpass income. Then, should the reserve 
eventually be used up, the Government 
might have to subsidize payments of old- 
age and death benefits under the system. 
The view of Congress is that pay-roll taxes 
at the present rate, plus the growing re- 
serve and interest on this reserve, are 
bringing in enough money to assure safe 
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operation of the system for years. It is 
pointed out that Social Security Board 
estimates have placed the total annual 
payments for 1949 at a maximum of $940,- 
000,000, with a possibility that they may 
be about half that amount. Pay-roll tax 
collections to support old-age insurance at 
the present rate total more than $1,100,- 
000,000 a year. 


But Social Security officials expect a con- 
siderable rise in old-age benefit payments 
in the period immediately following the 
war. For one thing, they report that about 
600,000 persons who have reached the age 
of 65, and who are entitled to payments 
if they retire, still are working, many of 
them in war jobs. Many of these are ex- 
pected to step aside and take their old- 
age pensions after the war ends. 


Is there any indication of how long it will 
be before payments under the system 
will exceed income? 


Social Security officials say that it is im- 
possible to forecast with assurance when 
this might be, but some speculation has 
been made on the subject despite uncer- 
tainty over future employment, size of 
pay-roll tax collections and number of 
persons receiving benefit payments. Tenta- 
tive forecasts were based upon expecta- 
tions that pay-roll taxes would go up to 2 
per cent each for employers and employes 
this year and finally reach 6 per cent, 
equaliy divided, by 1949. 


On this basis of an increase to a maximum 
of 6 per cent, it was estimated by the So- 
cial Security Board that the earliest date 
at which annual benefits might pass an- 
nual tax income would be 1960. But, based 
upon more favorable conditions, the Board 
said it might be about 30 years before 
outgo would exceed tax income. Mean- 
while, the reserve fund would have in- 
creased considerably, and, as the Board 
pointed out, total annual income, includ- 
ing interest on the fund, might continue 
to exceed annual benefit payments. These 
estimates, however, were on the basis of 
increases in the pay-roll taxes. 


Suppose the time should come when the 
reserve would be wiped out by excess 
of payments over income. What would 
happen then? 


In that event, Congress might raise the 
rate of pay-roll taxes or subsidize the pay- 
ments to beneficiaries But, since such a 
subsidy would be paid out of public funds, 
this would mean that millions of persons 
would be taxed to help support an old-age 

























insurance system under which they woul 
receive no benefits. This would be the cay 
because, under the present system, Socig 
Security benefits do not extend to far 
workers, domestic servants, Government 
workers and the self-employed. 


Next, as to the program as it now oper 
ates: What payments does it guaran. 
tee for those having old-age insuranc 
taxes deducted from their pay? 


Persons whose pay has been taxed for old 
age Insurance may retire and draw old-ag 
pensions when or after they reach the ag 
of 65. The amounts of their benefit pay 
ments depend on the length of time tha 
they worked in a job on which pay-rd 
taxes are levied and on the average amoun 
of salary or wage (up to a maximum 
$3,000 a year) during the period. The min 
imum monthly payment for an individu 
worker is $10. After 10 years of work in 
“covered” job, the maximum payment t 
an individual with no dependents will | 
$44 per month. The maximum will rang 
upward to $56 after 40 years of working 
a job covered by the system. 


Additional payments are made for th 
wife of a retired worker if she has reachel 
the age of 65 and for children up to th 
age of 16 years and, if still attendin 
school, 18 years. The minimum paymen 
for a family also is $10 a month and th 


maximum payment for a family eventuall 
will be $85. The present average month 
payment to the 750,000 persons receivin 
annuities is about $25. 


Benefit payments under the system can | 
collected only after formal application 
made to a regional Social Security Boan 
office. A person does not have to show an 
actual need to collect a payment for whie 
he is eligible. 


What other benefits are paid? 


There are payments for widows who hat 
reached the age of 65 and whose husbani 
had paid sufficient pay-roll taxes; widow 
regardless of age, if the husbands left chi 
dren under 16, or under 18 and still! 
school; children below these ages. The 
payments can be collected regardless ( 
the age of the worker when he died. If 
worker dies and leaves no widow or chi 
dren under 18, his parents can collect ben 
fit payments provided they have reachd 
age 65 and were entirely dependent « 
him. In addition, lump-sum payments ¢4 
be made to families when a worker dif 
and leaves no survivors who are entitle 
to receive monthly benefit payments. 
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=_— the big parade of the breadline— the 
march of the bonus army — the victorious men selling apples? Many 


an American hero tasted those bitter fruits of victory, and the war to end war ended nothing. 


What kind of victory will this one be? It can be the great one 
American boys are giving their lives for — but they alone can’t make it so. For victory 
in peace, as in war, must be planned ahead . .. and in peace, you're one of the Generals. 


If you are a manufacturer, there is a small group of basic machine tool engineers 
who can help you to plan now for the kind of victory we've told our sons they're fighting for. 


One of these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you to call him today. For his specialized knowledge of internal 
grinding machinery is important to the manufacture of literally everything that will make 
this country a finer place: this victory a victory that we shall not be ashamed of. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY virwonrus'e 





fale dh f21eW ROTOR 


OU can buy this new postwar 


designed Fairbanks-Morse motor 
now —nowing that it will be just as 
modern—just as efficient—just as up 
to the minute in years to come as it 


is today. 


It is indeed a challenge to the future 


—in efficient motor design. 


@ It is a 40°C. motor. 
© It is a protected motor! 


@ It has the most adaptable, conven- 
ient, and handiest conduit box you 


ever laid your eyes on! 


@ It has the famous Fairbanks-Morse 


COPPER-SPUN Rotor! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 

PUMPS SCALES 

MOTORS STOKERS 

GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Motor .) 


Important! 


Never before has there been 
more stamina — more protec 
tion— more versatility built into 
a motor housing. A demon- 
stration is necessary to fully 


appreciate how much this 


motor can really offer you. See 
it and judge for yourself. 





Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 2037 


Fairbanks-Morse Bidg., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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attitude of Senator 
ley in his role of 
pjority Party Leader 


With fist-waving emphasis, Congress is 
elaring its independence of the executive 
partment. By one act after another, the 
wislative branch is signifying that it in- 
mds to write the rules for America’s 
m@nomic life in the peacemaking and 
gtwar period. President Roosevelt must 
make his own broad plans to fit the 
hanged situation. 

The congressional revolt 
hole structure of Mr. Roosevelt’s do- 
etic program. It affects vitally his 
hances of being able to engineer a post- 
wt foreign program through the Senate. 
drives a new wedge between the Presi- 
mt and the dissenters inside his own 
tty. And it sets a new question mark 
his prospects for winning a fourth term. 


shakes the 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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THE REVOLT OF CONGRESS: 
HOICE THAT CONFRONTS FDR 


President Must Make Open Fight or Co-operate With Legislators 


Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with Congress 
are passing into a new phase. His own fol- 
lowers on Capitol Hill hope that the ex- 
plosion of tempers during the last week 
has cleared the air, and that the new 
phase will be one that sets Congress and 
the Chief Executive to working together 
in closer co-operation. That was the hope 
which Senator Alben Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, expressed to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The old relationship was ended by the 
grimly determined and tearful speech in 
which Senator Barkley renounced the 
leadership of Mr. Roosevelt and accused 
him of attempting to belittle and discredit 
Congress. The Senator said that, if Con- 
gress had any self-respect left, it would 
override the President’s veto and enact the 
tax bill. Congress did. (See page $4 for full 
texts of veto message and Barkley speech.) 

In ‘the aftermath of his speech, Mr. 
Barkley resigned as Senate Democratic 
Leader. He got a big ovation and was 


‘ 


SPEAKER RAYBURN 


re-elected unanimously by Senate Demo- 
crats. Mr. Roosevelt urged him to reaccept 
the leadership post, and said he had not 
meant to attack the integrity of Congress. 
Mr. Barkley took the job back. 

But a subtle change had been worked 
in the status and stature of Senator Bark- 
ley by the violence of the explosion. He no 
longer was quite the easygoing legislative 
pilot that he had been during his seven 
years as Mr. Roosevelt’s champion in the 
Senate. The change showed in the letter he 
wrote to the President after he was re- 
elected as Majority Leader. Mr. Barkley 
urged that they seek some common ground 
for mutual confidence 

“If we cannot 


and trust. 
each other in this 
tragic period of the history of the nation, 
how can the people trust us?” the Senator 
asked. 

The overtones of the letter were filled 
with expressions of regard and esteem, an 
obvious effort to the and 


trust 


close breach 


—Harris & Ewing 


MAJORITY LEADER BARKLEY 


“If we cannot trust each other. . . how can the people trust us?” 


RCH 3, 1944 
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retain a semblance of co-operation be- 
tween the President and his party in 
Congress. But Mr. Barkley no longer 
was the White House spokesman in 
the Senate, sustained in power by the 
same presidential backing that origi- 
nally had gotten him the leadership 
post with just one vote to spare. Now 
the Kentuckian was the unanimously 
chosen leader of his party in a Senate 
that had renounced the leadership of 
the President on domestic affairs. 

The situation leaves Mr. Roosevelt 
with a choice to make. He may ac- 
cept the bid for co-operation and 
mutual trust. Or he may make an 
open fight with Congress. 

If he co-operates with his party 
leaders and tries to conciliate Con- 
gress, he may salvage some sections 
of his domestic program and a good 
share of his foreign program. 

The other course would see most of 
his program smashed. But it would 
enable him to go to the country in 
November with what he might regard 
as a fully documented case against 
the inefficiencies of Congress. 

Neither course will be easy for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Either of them promises rough 
political traveling for him through the 
summer and autumn. 

The best the President can hope for 
from Congress is a compromise that would 
strip him of many of his powers over the 
domestic economy. He still will have a 
free hand in running the war and shaping 
foreign policy. But the making of the final 
peace will be subject to the approval of 
the Senate, and he will need a two-thirds 
vote of approval. 

Mr. Roosevelt can drive a better bar- 
gain with Congress if he rids himself of 
some of the personal advisers who have 





had a hand in shaping the stinging mes- 
sages that he has sent to Congress in re- 
cent months. These led to the feeling on 
Capitol Hill that the President was build- 
ing up a case against Congress to use as 
a fourth-term issue. 

Highly Democrats who have 
helped to get his program through Con- 
long have complained that Mr. 
Roosevelt was being misinformed by men 
around him. Some 


placed 
gress 


Democratic members 
said as much in urging that the tax veto 
be overridden. They were disinclined to 
accredit the sharp remarks of the veto 
message to the President. 

Only a close co-operation between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Congress can rescue many 
phases of his stabilization and reconver- 
sion program. Congress is planning to 
rewrite the Stabilization Act, which ex- 
pires on June 30, and to create a central 
agency to handle the conversion of in- 
dustry from war to peace. 

In these, Congress will go into the 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


TEST OF STRENGTH 


whole subject of price, wage and _ profit 
controls and the degree of government in 
productive enterprises that will be per- 
mitted. Reconversion involves, too, dispo- 
sition of the war plants that were built 
with billions of dollars of tax money. 

At the center of the dispute lie the same 
fundamental differences that have troubled 
Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with Congress 
ever since his Supreme Court battle at the 
outset of his second term. His more inti- 
mate personal advisers want government 
to play a bigger role in business and social 
reforms than does a majority of the present 
Congress—as evidenced by recent votes. 

Congress wants less rigid controls over 
the national economy than do the presi- 
dential advisers. Caught in the middle, 
between pressures from back home and 
the prodding of the Administration, Con- 
gress has shown more of a disposition to 
listen to its people back home than it has 
to the demands of the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt, busy with war plans and 
foreign policies, has given more and more 
of the direction of home-front affairs to 
his aides. His advisers have shaped do- 
mestic policies and pursued their develop- 
ment in Congress. Sometimes they have 
shown little deference to the Democratic 
leaders in the Capitol. 

Members of the President’s own party 
in Congress—some of them men who have 
borne the brunt of bitter New Deal battles 
—have resented the lack of consideration 
these men have shown for congressional 
opinions. These Democrats have resented 
some of the methods used to carry out 
presidential policies in disregard of wishes 


flatly voted by Congress, as in the 
price-control subsidy measures. 

The Barkley explosion was symipto- 
matic of a condition on Capitol Hill 
of whose seriousness many prominent 
Democrats believe the President was 
not aware. His closer advisers are not 
members of Congress. Often these ad- 
visers have ignored suggestions and 
advice from Democrats who knew the 
mood of Congress. 

In the Capitol, the feeling has been 
that Mr. Roosevelt listened with far 
more relish to his executive depart- 
ment advisers than he did to his party 
leaders who had to do his battling for 
legislation. These staunch adherents 
of the President, wholly in sympathy 
with his general objectives, have been 
—and still are—more inclined to at 
tribute the jabs at Congress that have 
come from the White House to Mr, 
Roosevelt’s advisers than to him, per- 
sonally. 

These jabs, repeated in message 
after message over a period of several 
months, are viewed less kindly by 
non-Roosevelt members of Congress, 
They regard the derogatory phrases 
and stinging sentences that have been 
threaded into presidential messages as a 
part of a studied plan to discredit Congvess. 

Senator Vandenberg, the Michigan Re- 
publican, put a hint of this suspicion into 
words during his denunciation of the tax 
veto on the floor of the Senate. Mr. Van- 
denberg said the veto sprang from a s\ud- 
ied political campaign aimed at a fourth 
term on an anti-Congress platform. 

This congressional suspicion grows out 
of the history of Mr. Roosevelt’s relations 
with Congress, coupled with the five-point 
legislative program that he had laid down 
in his annual Meanwhile Mr 
Roosevelt asked for higher taxes, stabiliza- 
tion, subsidy, reconversion and national serv- 
ice legislation, Congress already was turn- 
ing its back upon two of those proposals. 

The President, whatever may have been 
his original plans in this direction, will 
have to restudy his blueprints. The out- 
burst of Senator Barkley, which empha- 
sized the tenuous relations of Mr. Roose- 
velt with his own party in Congress, 
caught the White House unawares. 

A collapse of presidential relations with 
his party leaders in the Senate would com- 
plicate the job of getting a fourth-term 
nomination. Members of Congress wield a 
vast influence upon the party organization 
in their home States. And the nature of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with Senator 
Barkley is now changed, regardless of the 
pleasant words on the surface. 

Mr. Roosevelt may co-operate, as sug- 
gested by Senator Barkley and hinted by 
the President’s conciliatory letter. Or he 
may fight. Congress gave him the choice. 
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textiles ? lubricants ? 















* we know only a little of what you might do with it... 
yet. Trimethyleyclohexanol (you pronounce it try‘-meth’‘-il-sy‘- 
klo-hex‘-an-ohl) is a new industrial chemical by CARBIDE AND 
CarRBoN CHEMICALS CORPORATION...made with atoms ob- 
tained from common substances, rearranged into molecules 
that are not known to exist in nature. 

What’s this new synthetic organic chemical good for? No 
one yet knows all of the useful things it might be made to do, 
If you are technically minded you'll find some of the facts so 
far discovered in the italicized paragraph at the right. Whatever 
your interest, you will be glad to know that this new chemical 
has potential uses in the making of such things as medicines, 
plastics, lubricating oils, and adhesives. 

In their service to industry as incubators for raw mate- 
rials, the laboratories of this Unit of LCC are continually 
developing such new chemicals. An almost predict- 
able percentage of them prove to be extremely 
valuable. Out of hundreds already developed have 
come scores from which scientists in industry have 
developed useful products of many kinds. 

Some of the chemicals are used to make supe- 
rior anti-freezes. Others are raw materials for 
quantity production of vitamins and life-saving 


drugs. Still others make possible improved cos- 





Model of Molec ule 
of Trimethylevclohexanol 


insecticides ? pharmaceuticals ? plastics ? 





metics, plastics, textiles, photofilm, insect repellents, anes- 
theties.. 
daily life. 


Through continuing research which is developing new ma- 


.and hundreds of things of benefit to you in your 


terials out of common substances, CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION is helping to make many things 
more plentiful or more useful. And the research of this one 
Unit...in that field which often must appear to the layman 
as “unknown chemicals”... gives you an idea of what the 
combined research of all UCC Units in many basic fields 


means to you. 


v 


4s Trimethylcyclohexanol is one of the newest additions to this 
jJamily of synthetic organic chemicals, its story is still incomplete. 
It is an alcohol with a high boiling point (388° Fahren- 
heit), At room temperature, it is a white solid with an 
odor like menthol. It dissolves in other alcohols, gaso- 
line, benzene, ethers, and vegetable oils like linseed 
oil, but does not dissolve in water. It can be supplied 
in carload quantities if and when the need arises. 
Technically minded men and women can obtain 
information on the properties and uses of more than 
160 other products of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation by writing for Booklet H-3A, “Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


(T¥8 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


The Linde Air Products Company 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 
Plastics Division of Carbide and 


Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 
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| Squeezing the 
Earth’s Crust 
| for Oil 


This machine presses cubic miles of natural gas in its 
palm and hurls it down an oil well. This puts pressure 
on the relaxed sands from which oil has already been 
taken; it “squeezes” extra barrels of the precious stuff 
into the cavities of neighboring wells. 

The Worthington Gas Engine-Compressor is only 
one among many machines bearing the Worthington 
scarab” trademark working to relieve the war-caused 
oil-pinch. Worthington pumps, compressors, Diesel and 








gas engines, refrigeration equipment, liquid meters and 
other equipment handle and process oil’s versatile liq- 
uids and gases from oil field to consumer. 

Worthington supplies more of more kinds of ma- 
chines to petroleum industries than any other firm. So 
also in shipbuilding, chemicals, synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives, air conditioning—W orthington is in this fight 
every step of the way. Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Worthington on the Pipelines 


/ 
| 

| Keeping oil moving through pipelines 
demands engineering skill as well as 
powerful machines. Worthington cen- 
/ trifugal and power pumps, often driven 
by Worthington gas or Diesel engines, 
do the job of transporting the vital 
fluid over hills and valleys across the 
country. 


Worthington at the Refineries 


Here, crude oil is cracked at various 
temperatures and pressures into liquids 
used for fuel, lubricants, explosives, 
synthetic rubber and many other prod- 
ucts. With power plant and refriger- 
ating equipment, pumps, compressors, 
condensers, Worthington supplies a 
Jarge percentage ofall refinery machines, 


Worthington at the Dock 


Worthington not only builds feedwater 
heaters for locomotives that draw tank 
cars to the docks; it also helps pump 
oil and aviation gasoline into and out 
of the tankers. ei 

Worthington supplies the majority of 
pumps and compressors for tankers 
Saas built today. 


Worthington and the Flying Fort 


It takes vast quantities of coke, made 
from oil, to produce aluminum fo 
planes. Worthington Hydraulic De 
cokers speedily remove the coke from 
the coking chamber. Thus a Flying 
Fortress’ metal, as well as its fuel, ts 
produced with the help of Worthing 
ton machines. 
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AN AGING NEW DEAL? 


Increasing Years of Top Officials and Advisers Compared With 1933 


Older men as members 
of the Cabinet. Younger 
average for Supreme Court 


Facts and figures give evidence that 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal is grow- 
ing older. There was a time, back in 1933, 
when the New Deal was a synonym for 
youth. In 1937, the President fought his 
battle to introduce younger blood into the 
Supreme Court. Now, in 1944, Mr. Roose- 
velt finds that the advancing years of his 
own Official family are causing comment. 

President Roosevelt, himself, was 51 
when he took office 11 years ago. Today 
he is 62. The average age of his Cabinet 
now is several years above that of the 
Supreme Court. His immediate advisers, 
on the average, are 20 years older than 


CORDELL HULL 
1871— 


in 1933. Increasing age also shows up in 
the House and Senate committees. 

Here is a factual analysis showing the 
picture in 1933 and as it is today. 

The Cabinet. When Mr. Roosevelt took 
office, he selected a Cabinet with an aver- 
age age of 58. The oldest member was 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swan- 
son, not quite 71. The youngest was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 44. 

Today, the average age of the Cabinet 
is 64. Five members already are above 70, 
or are just turning that age. They are 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 76; 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 72; Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, 70; and 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones and 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
each of whom will pass 70 within the next 
few weeks. The “babies” of the Cabinet 
now are Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
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JESSE H. JONES 
1874— 


R. Wickard, 51, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 52. The 
three other members are Attorney General 
Francis Biddle and Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker, each 57, and Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, 61. 

The inner circle. Six members of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” influential in 
the first few years of his regime, averaged 
just under 40 in 1933. These were Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Raymond Moley, Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Harry Hopkins, Benjamin V. 
Cohen, and Thomas G. Corcoran. 

The situation today is in striking con- 
trast. Advisers of the President include 
Bernard Baruch, 73; James F. Byrnes, 64: 
Admiral William D. Leahy, 68; Admiral 
Ernest J. King, 65, and Gen. George C 
Marshall, 63. There Fred M 
Vinson, 54; Samuel #8; Mr. 


also are 
Rosenman, 


estry Committee, will be 80 next August 

Some younger men have been intro- 
duced by the President. The Supreme 
Court now has an average age of 58, 
which is 10 years younger than the Court 
of 1933. Only one member, Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, now is above 70. He is 71. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts is 68. The others 
range down to Justice Wiley Rutledge, 49, 
and Justice William O. Douglas, 45. 

Vice President Wallace today is 55, 
eight years younger than Vice President 
John Nance Garner was in 1933 

Younger men recently have taken over 


in the Democratic National Committee. 
Robert Hannegan, the new chairman, is 


40, compared with Mr. Farley’s 44 in 1933. 
Paul A. Porter, 39, the new 


publicity, Charles 


director of 
Michelson, 


succeeds 


who in 1938 was 64. 
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HAROLD L. ICKES FRANK KNOX HENRY L. STIMSON 
1874— 1874— 1867— 
Hopkins, now 53, and Mr. Cohen, now 49. In the Army and Navy, younger men 
The average age of these nine men is 60 have come to the front. Only three out 
Committee chairmen. Among the Demo of 59 Brigadier Generals named in the 
cratic committee chairmen of the House first few months of 1941 were under 50 


and Senate, a similar process of aging has 
taken place. The chairmen of 12 impor- 
tant committees of the House averaged 
less than 59 in 1933. Now 
committees average 71. 
Representative Mansfield, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, is 83. Representative Doughton, of 
North Carolina, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is 80. 


the chairmen 


of these same 


The average age of 12 important com- 
mittee chairmen in the Senate has jumped 
from 61 in 1933 to nearly 68 today. Of 
these, Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is 86. Senator Smith, of South Caroli- 
na, chairman of the Agriculture and For- 


Today, 56 per cent of all general officers 
serving with combat units are under 50 
Fifteen generals on active duty are. under 
40. One is only 33. In the Navy, too, the 
trend has been toward youth. 

What of the future? All over the coun- 
try men holding important civilian jobs 
are older than ordinarily would be the 
The that younger 
men, who normally would succeed them, 


Case. reason 1s many 
are in the Army or Navy 

One that all this will 
change with the end of the war, when the 


prediction is 


young men return. And another possibility 
is that President Roosevelt 
till the end of the war to bring younger 


will not wait 
blood into his official family. 
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| Squeezing the 
Earth’s Crust 
| for Oil 


This machine presses cubic miles of natural gas in its 
palm and hurls it down an oil well. This puts pressure 
on the relaxed sands from which oil has already been 
taken; it “squeezes” extra barrels of the precious stuff 
into the cavities of neighboring wells. 

The Worthington Gas Engine-Compressor is only 
one among many machines bearing the Worthington 
**scarab” trademark working to relieve the war-caused 
oil-pinch. Worthington pumps, compressors, Diesel and 
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At home, fuel oil is not the only commodity 
brought to you with the aid of Worthington 
machines. Switch on the light! — Worthington 
Diesel engines and steam generating equip- 
roduce the electricity that flows to 
urn the faucet! — big Worthington 
pumps send water to the tap, Another glimpse of 
Vorthington at work behind the home and war 


other equipment handle and process oil’s versatile liq- | 
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Worthington on the Pipelines 


Keeping oil moving through pipelines 
demands engineering skill as well as 
powerful machines. Worthington cen- 
trifugal and power pumps, often driven 
by Worthington gas or Diesel engines, 
do the job of transporting the vital 
fluid over hills and valleys across the 
country. 


Worthington at the Refineries 


Here, crude oil is cracked at various 
temperatures and pressures into liquids 
used for fuel, lubricants, explosives, 
synthetic rubber and many other prod- 
ucts. With power plant and nallieer- 
ating equipment, pumps, compressors, 
condensers, Worthington supplies a 
large percentage of all refinery machines, 


Worthington at the Dock 


Worthington not only builds feedwater 

heaters for locomotives that draw tank 

cars to the docks; it also helps pump 

oil and aviation gasoline into and out 

of the tankers. Gr 
Worthington supplies the majority of 
umps and compressors for tankers 
cing built today. 


Worthington and the Flying Fort 
It takes vast quantities of coke, made 
from oil, to produce aluminum for 
planes. Worthingien Rperonie De- 
cokers speedily remove the coke from 
the coking chamber. Thus a Flying 
Fortress’ metal, as well as its fuel, 1s 
produced with the help of Worthing 
ton machines. 
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AN AGING NEW DEAL? 


Increasing Years of Top Officials and Advisers Compared With 1933 


Older men as members 
of the Cabinet. Younger 
average for Supreme Court 


Facts and figures give evidence that 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal is grow- 
ing older. There was a time, back in 1933, 
when the New Deal was a synonym for 
youth. In 1937, the President fought his 
battle to introduce younger blood into the 
Supreme Court. Now, in 1944, Mr. Roose- 
velt finds that the advancing years of his 
own Official family are causing comment. 

President Roosevelt, himself, was 51 
when he took office 11 years ago. Today 
he is 62. The average age of his Cabinet 
now is several years above that of the 
Supreme Court. His immediate advisers, 
on the average, are 20 years older than 


CORDELL HULL 
1871— 


in 1933. Increasing age also shows up in 
the House and Senate committees. 

Here is a factual analysis showing the 
picture in 1933 and as it is today. 

The Cabinet. When Mr. Roosevelt took 
office, he selected a Cabinet with an aver- 
age age of 58. The oldest member was 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swan- 
son, not quite 71. The youngest was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 44. 

Today, the average age of the Cabinet 
is 64. Five members already are above 70, 
or are just turning that age. They are 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 76; 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 72; Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, 70; and 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones and 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
each of whom will pass 70 within the next 
few weeks. The “babies” of the Cabinet 
now are Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
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R. Wickard, 51, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 52. The 
three other members are Attorney General 
Francis Biddle and Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker, each 57, and Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, 61. 

The inner circle. Six members of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” influential in 
the first few years of his regime, averaged 
just under 40 in 1933. These were Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Raymond Moley, Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Harry Hopkins, Benjamin V. 
Cohen, and Thomas G. Corcoran. 

The situation today is in striking con- 
trast. Advisers of the President include 
Bernard Baruch, 73: James F. Byrnes, 64: 
Admiral William D. Leahy, 68; Admiral 
Ernest J. King, 65, and Gen. George C. 
Marshall, 63. There also are Fred M. 
Vinson, 54; Samuel Rosenman, 48; Mr. 


Hopkins, now 53. 
The average age of these nine men is 60. 

Committee chairmen. Among the Demo 
cratic committee chairmen of the House 
and Senate, a similar process of aging has 
taken place. The chairmen of 12 impor- 
tant committees of the House averaged 
less than 59 in 1933. Now the chairmen 
of these committees average 71. 
Representative Mansfield, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, is 83. Representative Doughton, of 
North Carolina, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is 80. 

The average age of 12 important com- 
mittee chairmen in the Senate has jumped 
from 61 in 1933 to nearly 68 today. Of 
these, Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is 86. Senator Smith, of South Caroli- 
na, chairman of the Agriculture and For- 


same 


estry Committee, will be 80 next August. 
Some younger men have been intro- 
duced by the President. The Supreme 
Court now has an average age of 58, 
which is 10 years younger than the Court 
of 1933. Only one member, Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, now is above 70. He is 71. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts is 68. The others 
range down to Justice Wiley Rutledge, 49, 
and Justice William O. Douglas, 45. 
Vice President Wallace today is 55, 
eight years younger than Vice President 
John Nance Garner was in 1933. 
Younger men recently have taken over 
in the Democratic National Committee. 
Robert Hannegan, the new chairman, is 
40, compared with Mr. Farley’s 44 in 1933. 
Paul A. Porter, 39, 
publicity, succeeds 
1955 was 64. 


director of 
Michelson, 


the new 
Charles 
who in 
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and Mr. Cohen, now 49. In the Army and Navy, younger men 


have come to the front. Only three out 
of 59 Brigadier Generals named in the 
first few 1941 


Today, 56 per cent of all general officers 


months of were under 50 


serving with combat units are under 50. 
Fifteen generals on active duty are. under 
40. One is only 33. In the Navy, too, the 
trend has toward youth. 

What of the future? All over the coun- 
try men holding important civilian jobs 
are older than ordinarily the 
The that younger 
men, who normally would succeed them, 
are in the Army or Navy 

One that all this will 
change with the end of the war, when the 
young men return. And another possibility 
is that Roosevelt wait 
till the end of the war to bring younger 
blood into his official family. 


been 


would be 
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President will not 
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The Income Tax Maze: 


Huge Check-Up Job Ahead 


Internal Revenue Bureau Facing Toughest Workout in Its History 


Prospect of lengthy delays 
in settling the claims of 
corporations and individuals 


Taxpayers now struggling with their 
returns on 1943 income will find that their 
current headaches are not their final ones. 
Many difficulties lie ahead for both indi- 
viduals and for corporations. 

The troubles are these: 

For individuals. Thousands of mistakes 
are being made in filling out the compli- 
cated tax forms that must be filed by 
March 15. A record number of taxpayers 
will be hearing about these mistakes in 
the months ahead. On top of that, an esti- 
mated 16,000,090 taxpayers are entitled 
to refunds, largely because of the fact 
that their employers withheld more money 
from their paychécks than was justified. 
In this group also are taxpayers who over- 
estimated their 1943 income and paid too 
much tax last year. Most of these will be 
expecting refunds, although some _ will 
apply the overpayment to their 1944 tax. 

For corporations. Corporation tax head- 
aches come from a different source. The 
new ones arise largely from the war-cre- 
ated excess-profits tax. This tax, after an 
excess-profits credit, has been 90 per cent. 
It is 95 per cent on 1944 income. 

Because of this high rate, Congress did 
two things. First, it placed a ceiling on 
the total amount of tax that can be 
collected. This ceiling is 80 per cent of 
corporation income. Second, it offered 
corporations with special situations an op- 
portunity to reduce their excess-profits 
taxes. This opportunity is written into a 
number of relief provisions, the most im- 
portant of which is Section 722 of the 
1942 Revenue Act. More than 30,000 firms 
already have asked $3,000,000,000 in tax 
relief, and claims are rising rapidly. 

The result of all this is that Govern- 
ment tax collectors, tax reviewers and tax 
courts are swamped. Taxpayers, particu- 
larly corporations, are faced with long 
delays in the adjustment of disputes. 
There are uncertainties for management, 
uncertainties for Government and uncer- 
tainties for individuals. All are creating 
irritation and complaints. 

It is into this situation that Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., of Brooklyn, steps as the new 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Mr. 
Nunan finds that his Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue, the country’s tax-collection 
agency, is under the greatest pressure in 
its 100 years of existence. Instead of the 
3,000,000 taxpayers with whom it dealt 
in the 1930s, it now has 50,000,000 to be 
concerned about. It must wrestle with 
100,000,000 reports and forms, and, in so 
doing, is shorthanded through the loss of 
4,000 employes to the armed services. 

Tax Collector Nunan hopes that tax- 
payers will take these factors into consid- 
eration when they voice their dissatisfac- 
tion over the tax situation. 

For thousands of corporations, however, 





have affected the position of a particular 
company in the 1936-39 base period. 
The Bureau has had to employ 12 econo. 
mists to try to translate such economic 
generalities as the business cycle into some 
kind of definite yardstick. Then this yard- 
stick, for instance, might have to deter. 
mine whether the earnings of a company 
that made washing machines from 1936 
to 1939 provide a fair base for judging the 
earnings of the same company making 
shell fuses or machine guns in 1948. Or, a 
company may have started business in 
1936 with good prospects. Does the fact 
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COLLECTOR AND CUSTOMERS 
. . . 50,000,000 can’t all be right 


today’s situation is more than one of irri- 
tation. A corporation’s financial position, 
its policies toward stockholders, its prob- 
lem of planning for reconversion from war 
to peace, all are affected. Many of these 
corporations already are facing uncertain- 
ties due to renegotiation of war contracts. 
Now, added to these, are tax uncertainties. 

Take Section 722. This section of the 
1942 Revenue Act provides machinery for 
relief from excess-profits taxes to corpora- 
tions in unusual circumstances. There are 
standards for determining whether a cor- 
poration is entitled to relief. In most cases, 
these standards are related to conditions 
in the general business situation that may 


that these prospects now are being realized 
render earnings excessive? 

There are thousands of such situations, 
and requests for relief soon will amount 
to $6,000,000,000 or more. Settlements are 
slow and few in number. And there are 
signs that they will be less generous than 
many corporations expect. 

A decision. Only one published ruling 
has been made under Section 722. In this 
instance, the Bureau held that a firm that 
expanded in 1939 because of war orders 
could not take this expansion into account 
in trying to establish a larger excess-prof- 
its credit. The Bureau reasoned that the 
expansion did not affect the firm’s average 
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earnings from 1936 to 1939, and, therefore, 
did not change its tax credit. This decision 
suggests definitely that the Bureau will 
take a narrow view of relief provisions en- 
acted by Congress. 

Delayed settlements. It is increasingly 
evident that corporations face a long delay 
in getting answers to particular questions 
and settlements on particular claims. 

In the past, arguments with the Gov- 
ernment over corporation tax refunds have 
been settled usually in about 15 months. 
Now, with pyramiding claims, a corpora 
tion will not get an answer for two years 
or more. Most of the requests for refunds 
under Section 722 were filed last autumn. 
They cannot be settled one way or another 
until late 1945 or early 1946. Meanwhile, 
a company’s dividend policy and reconver- 
sion plans must take this added uncer- 
tainty into account. 

Now, as to individuals. They have their 
full share of uncertainties, too. Thousands 
are turning in the lengthy and complicated 
March 15 form with questions in their 
minds. The most common question is 
whether the return is correct. If not, the 
taxpayer wants to know when he will hear 
about the matter. Taxpayers expecting 
refunds want to know when they will get 
them. The Bureau can answer these 
queries in general, if not specific, terms. 

Take refund claims. The 16,000,000 re- 
fund claims already pending go directly to 
New York. There, a new special unit of 
2,500 employes will check them for arith- 
metical errors. Next, the taxpayer’s state- 
ment will be matched against that of his 
employer. If they tally, the return is sent 
back to the local Collector’s office for 
payment. Checks should be received be- 
fore the end of 1944. 

Future refunds. Taxpayers who have 
yet to seek refunds will get different treat 
ment. Their claims will not go to New 
York, but to the Collector’s office where 
they were filed. The time it takes for ac- 
tion will depend largely on the situation 
in the particular office. If it is not swamped, 
an answer should be given fairly soon. But 
most offices are swamped nowadays. 

Hou There will be 
plenty of them in the March 15 returns 
and all returns will be checked. Comptom- 
eter operators 


about mistakes? 


invariably discover sim 
ple mistakes in arithmetic. Others are easy 
to spot. If a taxpayer deducted for his 
house rent, for example, he would hear 
about that error in a brief period. 
Other errors may pass notice. In the 
press of work, many mistakes not easily 
uncovered will go unnoticed. If they are 
within three years after 
the return is filed, the taxpayer will be 
safe. After three years, returns may not be 


not discovered 


reopened except where fraud is suspected. 
Are returns checked closely? The gen- 
eral answer to this question is that only 
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TAX AUDITOR AND TAXPAYER 
The current headache isn’t the last one 


a few returns will be intensively audited. 
Before wartime taxes, the Bureau audited 
around 400,000 returns of individuals a 
year, mostly of persons in the higher 
brackets. These returns were gone over in 
minute detail and sometimes every busi 
ness deal was investigated. Not more than 
400,000 returns will get such an examina 
tion this year. But there are 47,000,000 
more taxpayers now than there were in 
prewar times 

Penalties. Any underpayment on the 
part of a taxpayer is subject to a penalty 


of 6 per cent a year on the amount owed. 
And the interest begins on the date 
the return was filed, not when the mistake 
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is discovered However, individuals may 
get some consolation from the fact that 
refunds also receive interest at 6 per cent. 
Fines and jail sentences can be imposed 
on individuals who willfully file false re- 
turns 

Some pessimists have predicted that the 
Bureau may break down under this load. 
There are no signs of that. The agency 
is well abreast of its primary job of col- 
revenue. With 41,000 employes, 
it is collecting $41,000,000,000 a year at 
record. Yet 
there are signs that troubles for both the 


lecting 
the cheapest dollar rate on 


Bureau and the taxpayer may get big- 
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ger before they get smaller. 
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OUR NAVY'S SEA ‘BLITZ’: 
CLOSING IN ON JAPAN 


Expanding Range 


Indication that enemy will 
use strong forces to defend 
home waters, nearby islands 


America’s Navy is letting loose a “blitz” 
against the Japanese, with one victory 
after another. In fact, those victories are 
giving rise to a possibility that Japan may 
be defeated ahead of Germany. 

Already the Japanese fleet has been 
driven out of the Central Pacific. Japan 
has lost in the Solomons, in the Gilberts, 
in the Marshalls, in the Carolines and in 
the Marianas. Repeated reverses now 
have forced an ouster of Japan’s Army and 
Navy heads and have thrown the Japanese 
Government into confusion. 

Greatest comeback in naval history, 
perhaps, has been scored by the United 
States. than 27 months ago, this 
country’s fleet had its wind knocked out 
at Pearl Harbor. Then the Navy took 
another beating from Germany’s subma- 
rines in the Atlantic. 

For two years, the Navy, a silent service 
as to operations, maintained silence under 
criticism. Admiral Ernest J. King’s policy 
has been to say little, to saw wood, and to 
build enormous strength for tests to come. 

Now the guns are doing the talking in 
answer to the.critics. Germany’s subma- 
rines are licked, and American warships are 
racing all over the Pacific. 

The Navy today is much the greatest in 
the world. In two years, this country has 
seen naval construction never even ap- 
proached by any other nation. Japan now 
is left far behind in the building race. 
America is turning out the equivalent of 
one new Japanese fleet every eight months. 
The American Navy today is two and one- 
half times, and in a year may be three or 
four times, the size of that of Japan. 

Meanwhile, the job of training officers 
and men to handle intricate mechanisms of 
warships and warplanes has been accom- 
plished. The Navy is made up of more 
than 3,000,000 persons, including leaders 
and specialists in many sides of war. 

Behind the scenes, the strategy is de- 
termined. The task forces are organized. 
Ships, men and vast supplies have been 
assembled in the Pacific. Advanced bases 
have been built with each new push of 
U.S. forces. Food and munitions and re- 
inforcements have been kept moving over 


Less 
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of U.S. Fleet and Planes From Aircraft Carriers 





—Official U.S. Navy photo 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ: THE NAVY‘S CRITICS GOT THEIR ANSWER VIA GUNFIRE 


supply lines extending for thousands of 
miles. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, at 
Pearl Harbor, is in charge in the Pacific. 

Now the time to strike is here. Present 
victories are the pay-off for two years of 
preparing behind the scenes. First move 
in the sea “blitz” came late in January. 
That move hit the Kwajalein atoll, key 
base in the Marshall Islands, 2,400 miles 
from Pearl Harbor. In taking Kwajalein, 
the Navy gave the first glimpse of the 
results of its preparations. Two million 
tons of ships were reported in the attack- 
ing armada. The bombardment smashed 
enemy defenses, avoided repeating the 
heavy losses at Tarawa in the Gilberts, 
saved many lives and mopped up the atoll. 

Within three weeks, the Navy’s main 
Central Pacific task force was ready to 
strike again. But those three weeks repre- 
sented no lull for Japan. In that period, 
warships from northern bases bombarded 
Paramushiru, in Japan’s Kurile {slands, 
3,000 miles from Pearl Harbor and only 
1,280 miles from Tokyo. 

On February 16 came the Central Pa- 
cific task-force move on Truk, 1,000 miles 
west of Kwajalein and Japan’s key base in 
the Carolines. There, Japan got a clearer 
look at U.S. naval power. That look dis- 
closed the biggest force of # eraft carriers 
ever assembled, guarded by enough bat- 


tleships, cruisers, and destroyers to fight 
it out with the whole Japanese Navy. 
But the main Japanese fleet apparently 
had fled northward toward home waters 
Waves of American carrier planes left 19 


ships sunk, 201 planes destroyed and 
Truk’s defenses smashed and smoking 


The American task force moved on, ap- 
parently heading northwest toward the 
Marianas, hunting for the Japanese fleet. 

At the same time, separate naval forces 
struck fast and far. One amphibious ex 
pedition invaded and captured Eniwetok 
atoll, 400 miles northwest of Kwajalein 
Another force of warships bombarded Ra 
baul, in New Britain, 800 miles south of 
Truk. A third opened up on Kavieng, on 
New Ireland Island. Meanwhile, Army 
land-based bombers kept up a running at- 
tack on all island bases of the Japanese 
eastward and in striking range of the main 
U.S. task force moving on the Marianas. 

On February 21, that force sent “sev- 
eral hundred” carrier-based planes against 
Japan’s Marianas bases on Saipan, Guam 
and Tinian islands. They won a smashing 
air victory, destroying 135 planes and los- 
ing 6. But again the Japanese fleet stayed 
out of the fight. This attack meant that 
the American naval armada had swept 
westward 3,800 miles from Pearl Harbor, 
covering nearly three-fourths of the way 
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to the Philippines. It also meant that the 
islands that are steppingstones to Japan, 
which provide good bases for the bombing 
of Tokyo 1,300 miles to the north, now 
are in direct line of the Navy’s westward 
sweep. So that’s the story of. the greatest 
naval comeback in history, up to date. 
The next moves. Success, thus far, in 
the eyes of Navy officials, does not mean 
that Japan already can be written off as 
a beaten nation. On the contrary, the Jap- 
anese still have a formidable fleet, which 
apparently is going to fight where it will 
be most dangerous and will have shortest 
supply lines—that is, in home waters. 
Japan’s air force and her Army of 3,000,- 
000 men are going to be strongest in the 
core of Japan’s defenses among nearby 
islands and on the continent nearest home. 
The job that still faces the U.S. Navy 
is many-sided. One part of that job is to 
hunt down the Japanese fleet. Another 
part is to keep closing in on Japan with 
seizures of sea and air bases nearer and 
nearer to her. A third part is to wage con- 
tinuous warfare upon Japan’s shipping 
with submarines and planes. A fourth part 
is to open sea routes to the Philippines 
and to China, so that armies and supplies 
can move across a bridge of ships to Asia 
to fight the concluding battles of this war. 
The Navy, with its big job still ahead, 
already has given evidence of the power 
and ability to finish that job. Following 
are important items of such evidence: 
Japan’s strategy reversed. Japan’s 
swift conquests were based, not on land 
power, but on mobile combinations of sea 
and air power. But the Japanese rushed 
ahead in their conquests without waiting 





U.S. NAVAL PERSONNEL 
(Feb. 1, 1944) 
Navy 

Officers (including 6.733 WAVE 

officers) 225,445 
Officer Candidates 119.834 
Enlisted personnel (including 

41.275 WAVEs) 
Nurses 
Total in Navy 


Marine Corps 


2,121,883 
7,340 
2,474,502 


Officers 
Enlisted Regulars 110,162 
Enlisted Reserves 264,096 
Women reserve officers 654 
Enlisted women 10,897 


414,020 


28.211 


Total in Marine Corps 
Coast Guard 

Officers 

Officer Candidates 302 

Enlisted personnel 153,508 

SPAR officers 560 

SPAR personnel 6,261 


171,933 


10,302 


Total in Coast Guard 
Grand total in all branches 


of U. S. Navy 3.060.455 
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to complete destruction of American naval 
power. Thus she lost her chance to get the 
command of the sea that would make 
those conquests secure. Now the U.S. 
Navy also is depending on mobile combi- 
nations of sea and air power, but with sig- 
nificant departures from Japan’s methods. 

As to strategy, the first principle on the 
American side is to hunt down Japanese 
naval units and to destroy Japan’s naval 
power. There is to be no room for a Japa- 
nese naval comeback. Admiral King’s 
plans will see to that. 

As to sea-air combinations, America 
has gone far beyond Japan in developing 
task forces with planes from aircraft car- 
riers as first-line striking power. The fig- 
ures in the accompanying chart reflect an 
American margin of two to one in big car- 
riers and four to one in converted or auxil- 
iary carriers. The U.S. has just launched 
two big carriers in a week. Attacks on the 
Marianas with hundreds of carrier-based 
planes may point to attacks on Japan 
with thousands of such planes in the future. 

As to amphibious warfare, America 
has expanded her facilities and perfected 
her methods. Today, 65,000 naval landing 
craft are built or being built. American 
landing forces can move swiftly, in over- 
whelming strength and without the ex- 
treme losses suffered by the Japanese in 
their flimsy barges. 

Mobility and power are the total result 
of these advantages. That result is proved 
by the Navy’s ability in the last five weeks 
to strike heavy blows in rapid succession 
at points thousands of miles apart in the 
Pacific. Instead of slow island hopping, 
the Navy’s amphibious forces are crossing 
the Pacific, island group by group, 1,000 
miles at a stride. 

Today, Japan is face to face with the 
consequences of the U.S. Navy’s rise to 
preponderant power in the Pacific. Amer- 
ican warships and warplanes and landing 
forces have proved their ability to smash 
and seize Japan’s heavily manned and 
gunned bases. On_ those Japan 
hinged a “hedgehog” system of defense. 
Japan cannot expect to hold such bases 
unless she sends her Navy to .efend 
them. And already Japan has lost 250 
combatant ships sunk, compared with 140 
American warships lost. 

It now is plain that the U.S. Navy is 
not going to be stopped short of the Philip- 
pines, or short of the East Indies, or short 
of the ports of China, unless it is stopped 
forcibly by the Japanese fleet. All evi- 
dence indicates that, if Japan tries to do 
this, the attempt will bring about the end 
of Japan’s naval power. There can be no 
secure retreat from American sea and air 
power. So all signs now are pointing 
toward defeat for Japan earlier than had 
been expected. Only the date of Japan’s 
defeat now is regarded as uncertain. 
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Russia’s ‘Balanced Budget’: 
State Control in Action 


‘Turnover Tax,’ Income Levies, Sales of Bonds, 


Industrial Profits as Principal Revenue Sources 


Operation of Communist 
economy compared with 
that of the democracies 


A report from Russia tells that the Rus- 
sians, in addition to their other achieve- 
ments, will show a “balanced budget” in 
this war year. This country and Great 
Britain, on the other hand, are striving 
hard to come within 50 per cent of bal- 
ancing government income and outgo. 

Many questions are being raised by the 
report of a “balanced” Russian budget. 
People want to know how the Russians do 
it, what the method of taxation is, how 
large is the Russian debt, whether Russia 
really is balancing income and outgo while 
other nations are unable to achieve that 
balance in wartime. The answers, supplied 
by informed officials, follow. 

Communism vs. capitalism. How Russia 
pays for her war can be understood only 
against the background of her different 
type of economic system. Her “balanced 
budget” is not merely the balance of a 
fiscal budget of government, as the term is 
understood in the U.S. Rather, it is a bal- 
ance of her whole economy, including the 
entire national production and consump- 
tion of goods. 


The Russian Government gets its reve- 
nues from a “turnover tax” and other 
taxes, from sale of bonds, from profits on 
its State-owned enterprises, and from rents 
on its agricultural machinery. With these 
revenues it pays its war expenses, builds 
new factories and machinery, covers such 
costs as education and meets the ordinary 
running expenses of Government. 

Taxes. In Russia, as in the U.S., heavy 
wartime taxes help to bridge the gap be- 
tween consumer spending power and avail- 
able goods. Thus, these taxes tend to pre- 
vent inflation. They also help to balance 
the Government’s receipts with outgo. 

The “turnover tax” accounted for two- 
thirds of Russia’s total revenue in peace- 
time. This is a tax levied on each turnover 
of goods, as these goods move from factory 
to factory and as they finally are sold. 
The “turnover tax” in each instance is in- 
cluded in the price and is a substantial 
part of that price. In wartime, with the 
extreme scarcity of consumer goods, the 
“turnover tax” yields only one-third of the 
total revenue. To make up for this decline, 
personal income taxes and other direct 
taxes have been increased. 

Profits. An important part of the Rus- 
sian Government’s revenue is from profits 
on the State-owned enterprises and from 
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rental of agricultural machinery. The Gov. 
ernment is the sole owner of the means of 
production. Part of the profits from a 
given enterprise is plowed back into its 
plant investment, part goes to its workers, 
part is used for improved housing for its 
workers, and the rest goes to the Govern. 
ment. Private enterprise does not exist ex- 
cept in small-scale handicraft. The Cov- 
ernment makes its own war goods. Thus, 
there is no problem of renegotiation of war 
contracts, and no problem of profiteering. 
The Government gets the profits. 

War loans. Another source of revenue 
is through the sale of war bonds to the 
Russian public. The Government could 
balance its budget by increasing prices, in- 
creasing taxes, or decreasing wages. But 
borrowing from the public has been found 
less upsetting to the economy. Also, it 
gives some freedom of choice to the indi- 
vidual. Buying of war bonds is promoted 
through publicity drives, and workers are 
asked to buy bonds equal to one month’s 
earnings. Most bonds are redeemable ii 10 
years, with a premium that amounts to 
5 per cent simple interest. These loans 
have yielded many billions of rubles sinc 
Germany attacked Russia in 1941. 

No figures are published by the Russian 
Government giving the total size of the 
national debt. However, that debt is not 
considered a serious problem, because the 
Government controls the entire econom) 
and easily can raise enough money through 
taxes or in many other ways to redeem the 
bonds as they fall due. 

Price control and rationing. The Rus- 
sian Government’s tight control of prices 
contributes toward keeping the national 
budget in balance. It arbitrarily fixes prices 
in official State stores and strictly rations 
the goods sold. It also sets a bookkeeping 
value on war goods it makes for itself 
In contrast, U.S. Government must bid in 
the open market for its war goods. 

Labor draft. Government control of la- 
bor is still another factor in Russia’s “bal- 
anced budget.” All wages and salaries are 
fixed by the Government. In peacetime, 
Russian workers moved rather freely from 
job to job, but, since February, 1942, they 
have been subject to a labor draft. Thus, 
whereas war industries bid against each 
other for labor in the U.S., there is noth- 
ing to upset the wage and salary scales 
fixed by the Russian Government. 

The war problems of Communist Rus- 
sia in “balancing” her budget, controlling 
prices and wages, and preventing inflation 
thus resemble those_of capitalist U.S. and 
Britain. But Russia’s approach to those 
problems is that of an all-powerful State, 
which directs all investment, fixes almost 
all prices and wages, and owns all means 
of production, while U.S. and Britain work 
through a form of government based on 
freedom and individual enterprise. 
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GASOLINE OF THE FUTURE 


Synthetic Fuel From Coal and Shale as a Prospective Reserve 


Government's $30,000,000 
program fo aid industry 
in developing substitutes 


An intensive search now is planned for 
new domestic sources of gasoline for use 
in the event that present reserves of crude 
oil disappear during the years ahead. 

The idea is that the search should be 
financed by the Federal Government. Leg- 
islation authorizing an appropriation of 
$30,000,000 has been approved by Con- 
gress. The House passed a bill sponsored 
by Representative Randolph (Dem.), of 
West Virginia. This measure was accepted 
by the Senate as a substitute for a similar 
bill introduced by Senator O'Mahoney 
(Dem.), of Wyoming. 

With this money, the Bureau of Mines 
will set out to find the best methods of 
producing synthetic gasoline. The Bureau 
will explore the possibilities of extracting 
oil from shale, from coal and from natural 
gas. It also may investigate the feasibility 
of obtaining gasoline from oil sands and 
from farm products. Two or three demon- 
stration plants will be built. One probably 
will be placed near the coal fields of the 
East and another near the shale deposits 
of the Rockies. These plants will be more 
than laboratories, will operate on a scale 
large enough to provide industry with eco- 
nomic and scientific knowledge on com- 
mercial production. Maximum capacity of 
the plants will be 1,000 barrels a day. 

An effort will be made to quiet any fear 
that now exists that the country may be 
caught short when its domestic reserves of 
oil are used up. Congress is determined 
that this country shall not repeat the error 
it made in rubber by waiting for a crisis 
before developing a synthetic industry. 

Vast resources are present in the U.S. 
from which to develop a synthetic fuel in- 
dustry as large or larger than the $15,000,- 
000,000 petroleum industry. Some of the 
known sources of synthetic oil are these: 

Coal. It is estimated that the U.S. has 
enough coal to provide both synthetic oil 
and coal for more than 1,000 years at pres- 
ent rates of consumption. Conversion of 
coal to oil is more costly than the process 
of converting from other products, but the 
process also is more highly developed. 
Coal can be expected to provide the bulk 
of the oil of the future, after natural sup- 
plies are exhausted, because it is present 
in such great abundance. 

Shale. Oil shale deposits in Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming would yield an esti- 
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-.. past the test-tube stage 


mated 92,000,000,000 barrels of oil, a 65- 
year supply at the present rate of 
consumption. Shale is less expensive to 
convert than coal, but to produce satis- 
factory motor and aviation oil from shale 
probably will require more experimental 
work than in the case of coal. 

Natural gas. Here is a source of syn- 
thetic gasoline that would offer the easiest 
and cheapest substitute if the supply were 
inexhaustible. It is cheaper to process and 
lends itself better to conversion, but the 
supply is limited. An extensive conversion 
industry is not likely to develop since nat- 
ural gas is an important resource in itself 
and is not as plentiful as coal and shale. 

Oil sands. Biggest known deposits of 
crude oil in the world are the tar sands of 
Northern Canada. These deposits could 
yield 100,000,000,000 to 250,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. But they are remote and 
production and transportation costs would 
be high. Oil sands of Utah and other less 
explored areas of the U.S. also might yield 
an oil supply that would last several years. 

Of these sources of synthetic oil, coal 
and shale offer the best possibilities. Now 
the question arises as to how much more 


the consumer might have to pay at som 
future time for synthetic gasoline than } 
now pays for gasoline from petroleum, 

Gasoline from crude oil now is produce 
for 5 or 6 cents a gallon. Gasoline frop 
shale can be extracted by processes still in 
the experimental stage at 7 to 12 ceutsa 
gallon. Gasoline from natural gas costs 
to 10 cents to produce. Tar sands in thi 
country yield gasoline at a cost of 5 \ol 
cents. Coal extraction is the most exper 
sive process. Representative Randolph @ 
timates that gasoline from coal can } 
produced for 15 to 17 cents a gallon by 
one method and for 13 to 18 cents b: 
other method, but cost estimates of th 
oil industry sometimes run higher. 

Automobile users would have to pa 
considerably more for synthetic gasolig 
than they now pay for gas from cruce ¢ 
unless production costs are reduced 
terially. However, Congress did not inten 
that the experiments create a cheaper al 
better gasoline. It merely believed that 
country should insure itself againsi 
day when natural oil supplies ar 
hausted. 

That brings up the question of wh 
Congress is disturbed over the oil suppl 
The reasons are these: 

This country is heading into a serie 
oil shortage unless large new fields are di 
covered. The present annual rate of crud 
oil production is about 1,500,000,000 bar 
rels and the known reserve supply of 4 
is around 20,000,000,000 barrels. Produc 
tion and consumption have been exceed 
ing new discoveries for the last five yea 
The industry and the Government agre 
that present proved reserves will provide 
only a 13 or 14-year supply of oil at pres 
ent rates of consumption. 

Rather extensive experiments <a 
have been carried on by the Bureau ¢ 
Mines in making oil from coal. We /|av4 
learned much from Germany, where syn 
thetic oil provides more than half. th 
military fuel. We also have learned from 
Great Britain. Twenty years were requiref 
by Germany to develop a synthetic ol 
industry, but it is believed that we can d 
the preliminary work for developing suc 
an industry in four or five years. 

The test-tube stage is past. The 430; 
000,000 program authorized by Conereg 
goes into the stage of commercial produd 
tion. The knowledge learned in the dem 
onstration plants will be available to all i 
private industry who wish to use it, an 
will not be used to put the Governmen 
in competition with business. 
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If your life, and the lives of your 
comrades depended upon the per- 


formance of a weapon . if the 


= 
ad gr 
rvival of your battlewagon, airplane carrier 
t merchant ship with its precious cargo 
ire@inged on the split-second timing and hair- 
breadth accuracy of a gun—well, that gun 
had better be built rfght. 


That’s exactly the way Pontiac workmen felt 
hen we undertook the important assign- 
Minent of producing Oerlikon 20-mm. anti- 
Rircraft cannon for the Navy. And that’s why 


=O TIAC DIVISION 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


== "BUILD IT AS IF YO/ WERE GOING TO USE 


Pontiac craftsmen, without exception, passed 
along, among themselves, the stipulation to 


“Build It As If You Were Going To Use It.” 


The Navy tells us we have built well. In 
actual combat, Pontiac-built Oerlikons are 
knocking enemy dive-bombers out of the 
skies, saving precious lives and sparing valu- 
able ships. Of that we are proud! However, 
it is no more—or less—than any American 
should give. In giving our fighting men the 
best we can, we still fall short of their per- 
formance in giving a// they can. 
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KEEP AMERICA FREE 


Every Sunday Afternoon...GENERAL MOTOR 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Engine Parts 
for Army Trucks 
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M-5 Tanks 
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PAVING THE WAY 10 VICTORY / 


Working today with the Armed Forces 
on various Construction projects, prepar- 
ing aitfields and military roads in widely 
scattered portions of the globe . . . Blaw- 
Knox construction equipment is help- 
ing the cause of freedom in many 
different ways. 

When the gigantic international recon- 
struction program begins, the facilities 
and long experience of Blaw-Knox will be 
called upon to supply contractors every- 
where with machinery in full keeping with 


A PACEMAKER FOR 
AMERICAN INITIATIVB 
AND INGENUITY 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


Four Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for war-production excellence 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 


CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


GUN SLIDES 


the times and with the work to be done. 


In the chemical and process industries, 
Blaw-Knox offers products and services 
equally helpful. This is also true of fabri- 
cated and highly specialized products for 
the iron and steel and non-ferrous indus- 
tries —for railroads, public utilities, elec- 
tronics and for industry in general. 


You may find Blaw-Knox products and 
service useful to you for present produc- 
tion and future planning. We invite a 
discussion with you on these matters. 


BLAW-KNOX 
Yeas eas Bos a company 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants 
& Equipment, Construction Equipment, Radio & Trans- 


mission Towers ... General Industrial Products 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, Ordnance Matériel 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
LANDING BARGES POWDER PLANTS 


2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


Buy More War Bonds and Stamp 


Blaw - Knox constrw 
equipment will pia 
important part busid 
the World of Tomorn 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION 
Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge System 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
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DRAMA ON CAPITOL HILL 


President's Political Setback as Party Leaders Rebel Over Veto Message 


Events that led to 
overriding by Congress 


of Executive's action 


President Roosevelt’s days had _ been 
busy. He had threshed over war plans with 
his military and naval leaders. His desk 
was crowded with reports, about the war, 
about foreign problems, reconversion 
plans, tax bills. He put his signature on 
an unusual veto message, which, in caustic 
language, sent the tax bill back to Con- 
gress. (See page 34.) He had been assured 
Congress would sustain the veto. He left 
Washington to rest 

The President hardly had settled into 
his retreat before the rest turned into a 
political nightmare. Senator Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, who had loyally carried 
the President’s banner on Capitol Hill for 
seven years, rebelled against the tax veto 
and led a revolt that took the President to 
one of his most embarrassing defeats in 
Congress. His veto was overturned by a 
three-to-one margin in the House, by five 
to one in the Senate. 

In the background lay a political drama 
such as has not gripped Washington in 
years. The President had had some inkling 
but 
knowledge of the depths to which they ran. 

Mr. Roosevelt's leaders 
had paid him a visit early last week to 
urge him not to veto the tax bill. They 
outlined their him. But they 
found that his mind already was made up. 

The tax bill veto reached Congress on 
Washington’s Birthday. It was read in the 
House close behind the Farewell Message 


of congressional feelings, had no 


congressional 


views to 


of George Washington. Not being formal- 
ly before the Senate, the message was not 
read there. But copies were received by the 
Senators. Senator George (Dem.) , of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the committee 
that framed the bill, sharply criticized it. 

Senator Barkley took a copy of the mes- 
sage home with him. He had worked on 
the bill as a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee. He had voted for the measure, 
the report, had 
worked to get the measure into law. And 
he had urged the President not to veto it. 
For many months he had under 
pressure from Southern Senators who have 
been opposing Mr. Roosevelt. And he must 
campaign for re-election this year—if he 
is to stay in the Senate—in a State that 
has-just elected a Republican Governor. 


Senate 


had signed conference 


been 
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The Senator read the message, studied 
its sharply critical words. Mr. Barkley 
reached his decision shortly before mid- 
night. He sat down at a typewriter to type 
out his speech. But years of oratory had 
taught, the words to flow to his tongue, 
not to his fingers. He ‘gave up the task. 

Next morning, at 10:15 o’clock, Senator 
Barkley began dictating his speech to a 
secretary in his office. He dictated stead- 
ily, finished an hour later and went to a 
committee meeting. When he arrived on 
the Senate floor and began speaking, only 
seven pages of his speech had been typed. 

Usually, when Senator Barkley speaks, he 
talks extemporaneously. He waves his arms 
and sometimes roars. This time, he read 
the speech, his face grim and flushed, his 
mouth set in 
McKellar 


sharp critic, served as a messenger boy, 


Senator 
(Dem.). of Tennessee, once his 


determined lines. 


brought pages of his speech in relays from 
the typist outside. 

Mr. Barkley plodded straight through 
his speech. He said the veto message was 
a calculated and deliberate assault upon 
the legislative integrity of every member 
of the Congress; that, if the Congress had 
any self-respect left, it would override the 
veto. He announced that he would resign 
as Democratic Leader. 








The Senator’s voice never lost its touch 
of grim finality. By the time he finished, 
Vice President Wallace had left the floor. 
Senator Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania 
went out a side door. But other Senators 
crowded about Mr. Barkley, after a stand- 
ing ovation in disregard of Senate rules. 

Mr. Barkley’s eyes were still red at a 
press conference later. “I had no thought 
of the political consequence,” he said 

Word of the explosion was hurried to 
Mr. Roosevelt. He sent an immediate let- 
ter to Mr. Barkley which was delivered 
’. Early, the Presi- 
Mr. 
Roosevelt's letter said he had not intend- 
ed to attack the integrity of Mr. Barkley 
that he 
hoped the Senator would retain the leader- 
ship, or, if he resigned, would be re-elected 


in person by Stephen ‘I 


dent’s Secretary (See page 37.) 


or other members of Congress. 


The Senator resigned and was unani- 
He sent Mr. Roosevelt 


a letter saying he hoped their friendly re- 


mously re-elected 


lations would be continued. (See page 37.) 
But he expressed a hope that the incident 
might bring the legislative and executive 
work in 
mutual confidence. It was a veiled warning 


departments closer together to 


that the basis of their relationship was 


changed, a token that Mr. Roosevelt's fu- 
ture will not be restful. 


Pe 
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NAVY'S KING, ARMY‘’S MARSHALL, AIR FORCE’S ARNOLD 
They mapped plans for the fighting fronts 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





* 


The courageous power of conscience came into its 
own last week in Congress. 

Constitutional government came into its own, too. 

Independence of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment from domination by the executive was re- 
vived under dramatic circumstances. And the Amer- 
ican people renewed their faith in representative gov- 
ernment. They were reassured that whenever they 
wish to repudiate one-man dictation, they can do so 
through their elected representatives. 

More than a presidential veto on taxes was over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of both houses last week. 
What was overridden was a trend that has been in evi- 
dence for more than a decade—a trend toward one- 
man dictation over the details of legislation, a trend 
toward making the legislative branch subservient to 
the executive even as the judicial branch, by misuse of 
the power of presidential appointment, has also been 
made tragically subservient to the executive. 

Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky today stands 
before the American people as a hero to whom is due 
the grateful thanks of Americans irrespective of party. 
For the Kentucky Senator rose above personal friend- 
ship, above the pressure of the sycophants in party 
councils, above the dictates of a “rubber stamp” loyal- 
ty which the present Administration has insisted 
upon throughout its tenure. 

Mr. Barkley revealed himself not as a politician but 
as a statesman. He sincerely spoke his objection to the 
President’s unnecessary and unwarranted attack on 
the motives and integrity of the Congress of the United 
States. It took much courage to do that. But it was 
simple courage—the kind that comes from a mind 
and heart which know that it is better to speak one’s 
conscience and unselfishly accept the consequences no 
matter what the pain or the sacrifice than to remain 
silent and acquiesce in a public wrong. 
ce =. saunas Sonne aa oe 
PLACED BEFORE rae 
PERSONAL TIES jority _leader of the Senate. 

Wherein is the difference, it will 
be asked, between his old and new posts? Up to last 
week he was the spokesman of the White House alone, 
in fact he was “leader” by the narrow margin of one 
vote obtained for him nearly seven years ago when the 
President intervened improperly behind the scenes of 
a Senate conference and secured that election. 


MR. ROOSEVELT SHOULD RETIRE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 



































Mr. Barkley had every reason to be a “rub 
stamp” as political reasoning goes. All the more a 
plause for the man who felt that public duty was big 
ger than personal feeling or gratitude. Today 
Kentucky Senator is the unanimously elected lead 
of all the Democrats in the Senate. 
INSISTENCE ON jc is no mere piece Of pet 
RIGHTS SHOULD unctory procedure. This is 
DEFER TO REASON mere matter of the provisions 
a tax bill. This goes deeper. | 
is a manifestation of the people’s disapproval of 
trend—a sensational disapproval by their elected re 
resentatives. Unquestionably the country has want 
in some way to rebuke the tendency of Mr. Rooseve 
to set himself up beyond Congress as the master of 
branches of government. Only the exigencies of w 
have kept this disapproval submerged but the pent-w 
feeling of the nation was revealed in the avalanche 
telegrams of applause that came to Mr. Barkley fro 
coast to coast after his memorable speech of last Wed 
nesday in the Senate (printed in full text on page 3 
of this issue). 

It is true the President has the literal right to veto 
tax bill but no President has ever done it because 
the implications in the explicit grant in the Constitu 
tion to Congress of the right to levy taxes. It is 
there is no clause in the Constitution which forbi 
the President to veto a tax bill. But it is also true th 
if our constitutional powers are sometimes exerci 
literally and not with commonsense, the whole pur 
of representative government may be destroyed. 
the relations between the executive and legislati 
branches are to be governed by an assertion of righ 
only, then to be literal could be destructive. Consti 
tional powers must always be exercised with a s 
of comity and with due deference to the custom 
prerogatives of each branch of the Government. U: 
written precedents in constitutional government a 
sometimes more potent than written restraints. 

The taxing power is close to the people. The theo 
of “taxation without representation” brought on o 
revolution in 1776. We objected then to king-ma 
taxes. We object as strongly today. 

In parliamentary governments throughout 
Democratic world, when a majority of the nation 
legislature vote against the leader, a resignation of t 
executive is in order or else a general election is calle 
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“\ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


anus defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Revolt on home front endangers foreign 


negotiations—Division in ranks must be closed up—Senator Barkley is quali- 
fied to become the nation’s leader—Significance of last week’s vote. 


to determine whether the legislature or the Prime 
Minister is to be retired. Perhaps if we had had such a 
system, Mr. Roosevelt would never have ventured to 
veto the tax measure because he would not have cared 
to risk a vote of confidence on that issue alone. 

But the question that Americans are beginning to 
ask themselves today is whether Mr. Roosevelt has 
not outlived his usefulness as a leader of his own party 
and as a leader on the home front. He has shown him- 
self incapable of preserving party harmony or national 
unity. Mr. Roosevelt is alone to blame for the crisis of 
last week, for he has been President nearly eleven 
years and he knows or ought to know that the message 
he wrote was an affront to Congress. 

Mr. Barkley’s revolt is the revolt of the Democratic 
party itself against those non-elected advisors who exer- 
cise vast powers in the President’s behalf. It is a symp- 
tom of nationwide resentment, and no matter how it 
may be patched up on the surface or smoothed over by 
polite phrases, there remains the pointed warning given 
by the Kentucky Senator in his reply to the President: 

“But it seems to me there is something broader 
and more fundamental than any personal acqui- 
escence as between you and me over matters of 
public policy and fundamental principles. In this 
great crisis of our nation’s history we must all 
seek some common ground upon which we can 
meet and have confidence in one another. That 
applies to all the branches of our Government. If 
we cannot trust one another in this tragic period 
of the history of our nation and of the world, how 
can the people trust us?” 

MR. ROOSEVELT Mr. Roosevelt has been given this 
very advice again and again, public- 
IS ALOOF FROM ly and privately, by well-meaning 
PUBLIC OPINION supporters who had the courage to 
say it to him. But Mr. Roosevelt has played his hand 
with a growing sense of aloofness from his own party 
and from public opinion on domestic questions. 

The President may be tired. His public expressions 
show fatigue and pique. Would it not be an act of 
courage for him to eliminate himself this year from 
any fourth-term candidacy? Would it not be an act of 
courage for Democrats to recognize that the artificial- 
ly steered “draft” for a fourth term is but a sham by 
which selfish office-holders seek to prolong their 
tenure? Has not the time come for the Democratic 





































policy and may imperil peace tr 


party to recognize that sooner or later it must face the 
issue of seeking a new leader? Is it not opportune for 
Democrats to recall the advice of Woodrow Wilson 
given in his speech accepting the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1912? He said then apropos of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s effort to regain the presidency after two terms: 
“There is no indispensable man.” 
A NEW LEADER The Democratic party needs re- } 
WHO COULD RENEW apes and reorganization. ! 
PEOPLE'S FAITH t can best be done by the 
Democrats in Congress. They 
have in Alben Barkley a new leader. He knows the in- 
side of domestic problems of the nation as well as, if 
not better than any Democrat in Congress. He is no 
reactionary. Mr. Barkley is a Woodrow Wilson Demo- 
crat and proudly says in his letter to Mr. Roosevelt 
that he learned from President Wilson “many of the 
great lessons of liberalism in government and society”’ i 
which he (Mr. Barkley) has “struggled to advance.” || 

As for foreign policy, the time has come to speak 
frankly there, too. The peace of the world can be en- 
dangered by another Senate fiasco such as we had in 
1919. Not only is the cooperation the Senate needed 
to win the two-thirds vote necessary to ratify a treaty 
but the deep-seated antagonisms of many of our citi- 
zens who are putting domestic questions above war 
and peace policies must be alleviated, too, so that 
these emotional enmities will not overflow into the 
realm of foreign affairs. 

The new candidate for the Democratic nomination 
could announce that he would rely on General Mar- 
shall to guide him in conferences with Prime Minister 
Churchill, Marshal Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. For General Marshall knows intimately the 
background of all these international conferences so 
far as they relate to the prosecution of the war. He is 
a great American—eminently qualified to be President 
of the United States. But we need him this year to 
direct the military campaigns. 

With a man of the independence of Alben Barkley 
in the White House and a man like Speaker Rayburn, 
for instance, in the vice-presidency, and General Mar- 
shall in command of all our war fronts and as our rep- 
resentative in all war councils with our allies, the 
American people would renew their faith in popular 
government by recognizing again the eternal truth of 
the epigram: “There is no indispensable man.” 
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America’s campaign for the full-scale 
bombing of Japan at last is getting under 
way. As the map shows, that campaign is 
to be carried out in two stages. 

The opening stage, now well begun, is a 
fight to capture land bases within effec- o¢ 
tive bombing distance of Japan. U.S. sea, de 
air and land forces now are moving across 
the Pacific in a struggle for those bases. 

The second stage, still to come, is to be 
use of the captured bases for direct aerial KU 
operations against Japan herself. One ob- 
jective of bombers and surface forces is to 
be destruction of Japan’s naval power, her 
fleet, and sea and air bases. Another ob- 
jective is to be aerial blockade of Japan, 
through bombing of shipping on which 
Japan depends for imports of food, of coal, 


of oil and many other necessities. : 

Japan’s convoys to all overseas forces j 
and her vital fishing fleet will be attacked. | 
Finally, her inflammable cities, railroads, : 
airplane factories, shipyards and steel mills _ 
will be bombed. The aim will be to starve a» 
and throttle Japan into defeat. ‘ 


America’s land-based bombers are as- 
signed vital roles in both stages of the 
campaign. In the first stage, these bomb- 
ers are partners of carrier-based planes 
that are spearheading the U.S. Navy’s 
drive across the Pacific to capture advance 






















bases in the Marianas, in the Philippines 

and in China. In the second stage, land- bpatlh. THAILAND 4 
based bombers will carry the brunt of the PHIL! PP. [ 
attack from those bases against Japan it- FRENCH , a * 
self. An estimated 1,500-mile striking ra- INDO- ISL? i! 
dius of America’s newest and heaviest CHINA CHINA : 
bombers will equip them especially for the SEA 


job. The map gives the pattern of the ad- 
vance to be expected from America’s newly 
captured bases as starting points: 

From Cape Gloucester, long-range MALAY 
bombers could reach Japan’s Marianas STATES 
bases at Saipan and Tinian, already under 
heavy attack by a Navy task force. Sin re 

From Eniwetok, such bombers could . Bapo BORNEO 
reach well beyond Maug in the Northern SUMATRA 
Marianas. Airfields at Truk, Ponape, Wake U 
and Marcus could be blasted to prevent 
interference with the U.S. advance. 

From the Northern Marianas, 1,000 
miles from Tokyo, bombers could bomb 
all of Japan’s biggest island of Honshu 
and provide air cover to the Philippines. 

From the Philippines, U.S. bombers 
could reach all of Southern Japan, could ‘ 
cut off all shipping to the East Indies and 4 
could provide air cover to China. + ( 

From China, if air bases could be taken INDIAN ¥ 
and held near Shanghai, bombers could OCEA N 
reach nearly all of Japan, and cut her last 
vital shipping lines in the Japan Sea. 

That is the pattern for all-out air war 
against Japan. 
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(Veto message from the President of the 
United States—The ‘Revenue Act of 1944 
H. Doc. No. 443) 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 3687, entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes.” 

I regret that I find it necessary in the 
midst of this great war to be compelled 
to do this in what I regard as the public 
interest. 

Many months ago, after careful exami- 
nation of the finances of the nation, I 
asked the Congress for legislation to raise 
$10,500,000,000 over and above the ex- 
isting revenue system. Since then persons 
prominent in our national life have stated 
in no uncertain terms that my figure was 
too low. 

The measure before me purports to in- 
crease the national revenue by a little over 
$2,000,000,000. Actually, however, the bill 
in its net results wil’ enrich the Treasury 
by less than $1,000,000,000. 

As a tax bill, therefore, I am compelled 
to decide that it is wholly ineffective 
toward that end. 

More specifically the bill purports to 
provide $2,100,000,000 in new revenues. 
At the same time it cancels out automatic 
increases in the Social Security tax which 
would yield $1,100,000,000. In addition, 
it grants relief from existing taxes which 
would cost the Treasury at least $150,- 
000,000 and possibly much more. 

In this respect it is not a tax bill, but a 
tax-relief bill providing relief not for the 
needy but for the greedy. 

The elimination of automatic increases 
provided in the Social Security Law comes 
at a time when industry and labor are 
best able to adjust themselves to such in- 
creases. These automatic increases’ are 
required to meet the claims that are be- 
ing built up against the Social Security 
fund. Such a postponement does not seem 
wise. 

The clause relating to renegotiating of 
war contracts terminates the present re- 
negotiation authority on December 31 of 
this year. This seems unwise at this time 
because no person can at present determine 
what a renegotiation time limit should be. 
More experience is needed. The formal right 
of appeal to the tax court that is granted 
by this bill is an inept provision. The 
present tax court exists for a wholly dif- 
ferent purpose and does not have the 
personnel or the time to assume this heavy 
load. 

The bill is replete with provisions which 
not only afford indefensible special privi- 
leges to favored groups but sets dangerous 
precedents for the future. This tendency 
toward the embodiment of special privileges 
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in our legislation is in itself sufficiently 
dangerous to counterbalance the loss of a 
very inadequate sum in additional reve- 
nues. 

Among these special privileges are: 

(a) Permission for corporations reor- 
ganized in bankruptcy to retain the high 
excess-profits credit and depreciation basis 
attributable to the contributions of stock- 
holders who are usually eliminated in the 
reorganization. This privilege inures to the 
benefit of bondholders who, in many cases, 
have purchased their bonds in the specula- 
tive market for far less than their face 
value. It may open the door to further 
windfall profits in this market because of 
the undeserved benefit received by re- 
organized corporations. 

(b) Percentage depletion allowances, 
questionable in any case, are now ex- 
tended to such minerals as vermicu- 
lite, potash, feldspar, mica, talc, lepido- 
lite, barite, and spodumene. In _ the 
case of some of these minerals the War 
Production Board refused to certify that 
current output was inadequate for war 
needs. 

(c) The lumber industry is permitted to 
treat income from the cutting of timber, 
including selective logging, as a capital 
gain rather than annual income. As a 
grower and seller of timber, I think that 
timber should be treated as a crop and 
therefore as income when it is sold. This 


would encourage reforestation. 


(d) Natural gas pipe lines are exempted 
from the excess-profits tax without justi- 
fication and in a manner which might well 
lead oil companies to request similar treat- 
ment for their pipe lines. 

(e) Commercial air lines are granted an 
unjustifiable extension of the tax subsidy 
on their air-mail contracts. 

It has been suggested by some that I 
should give my approval to this bill on the 
ground that having asked the Congress 
for a loaf of bread to take care of this war 
for the sake of this and succeeding gen- 
erations, I should be content with a small 
piece of crust. I might have done so if I 
had not noted that the small piece of crust 
contained so many extraneous and inedible 
materials. 

In regard to that part of the bill which 
relates to wholly unobjectionable tax in- 
creases, may I respectfully suggest to the 
Congress that the excise taxes can easily 
and quickly be levied. This can be accom- 
plished by the passage of a simple joint 
resolution enacting those provisions of the 
bill which increase the excise taxes. I 
should be glad to approve such a meas- 
ure. This would preserve the princi- 
pal revenue provisions of the bill with- 
out the objectionable features I have 
criticized. 





FULL TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S VETO 


In another most important respect this 
bill would disappoint and fail the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Every one of them, includ- 
ing ourselves, is disappointed, confused 
and bewildered over the practical results 
of last year’s tax bill. The Rum! plan was 
not the product of this Administration. It 
resulted from a widespread campaign 
based on the attractive slogan of “pay 
as-you-go.” But, as was said many years 
ago in the State of New York in regard 
to that same slogan “You don’t pay and 
you don’t go.” 

The nation will readily understand that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury Depart 
ment that the income tax payers are flood 
ed with forms to fill out which are so com 
plex that even certified public account 
ants cannot interpret them. No, it is 
squarely the fault of the Congress of th 
United States in using language in draft 
ing the law which not even a dictionary 
or a thesaurus can make clear. 

The American taxpayer has been prom 
ised of late that tax laws and returns 
will be drastically simplified. This _ bill 
does not make good that promise. It 
ignores the most obvious step toward 
simplifying taxes by failing to eliminat 
the clumsy Victory tax. For fear of 
dropping from the tax rolls those tax- 
payers who are at the bottom of the in 
come scale, the bill retains the Victory 
tax—while at the same time it grants ex- 
tensive concessions to many special-inter- 
est groups. 

The suggestion of withholding at grad 
uated rates, which would relieve mil- 
lions of people of the task of filing dec 
larations of estimated income, was not 
adopted. 

I trust, therefore, that the Congress, 
after all these delays, will act as quickly 
as possible for simplification of the tax 
laws which will make possible the simpli- 
fication of the forms and computations 
now demanded of the individual taxpay- 
ers. These taxpayers, now engaged in an 
effort to win the greatest war this nation 
has ever faced, are not in a mood to study 
higher mathematics. 

The responsibility of the Congress of 
the United States is to supply the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a whole 
with adequate revenue for wartime needs, 
to provide fiscal support for the stabiliza 
tion program, to hold firm against the tidé 
of special privileges, and to achieve real 
simplicity for millions of small-income 
taxpayers. 

In the interest of strengthening the 
home front, in the interest of speeding the 
day of victory, I urge the earliest possible 
action. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The White House, Feb. 22, 1944. 
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AND SENATOR BARKLEY’S REPLY 


(Address by Senate Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, in the 
United States Senate, Feb. 23, 1944.) 


Mr. President, on yesterday the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to the 
Hoyse of Representatives, and indirectly 
to the Senate, a message vetoing the tax 
bill recently passed by both houses of the 
Congress after six or eight months of de- 
liberation upon it. I should have _pre- 
ferred to discuss this veto message on a 
proposal to pass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s objections, but not knowing what 
action the House will take, and therefore 
not knowing whether the Senate will be 
given an opportunity to vote upon the 
veto, I have decided to discuss it now. 

The President says in his message that 
he regrets it, but that he had to veto the 
bill in the public interest. He says that 
many months ago he asked Congress to 
increase the taxes by ten and one-half 
billion dollars, and that— 

“Since then—” 

To use his own language— 

“persons prominent in our national life 
have stated in no uncertain terms that my 
figure—” 

That is, the President’s figure— 

“was too low.” 

This reference in justification of his veto 
is obviously to Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, 
the up-to-date Halley’s comet darting 
across the firmament hither and yon to 
illuminate the heavens with an array of 
fantastic figures which neither it nor any- 
body can comprehend. I cannot but won- 
der, Mr. President, whether this spectacu- 
lar celestial nomad has frightened the 
President into the use of figures quite as 
fantastic, though not as large. 

The President states that, while the 
measure purports to increase the national 
revenue by a little more than $2,000,000,- 
000, the actual net result is a little less 
than $1,000,000,000. 

The Treasury Department has but yes- 
terday reported that the net increase in 
taxes provided in this bill amounts to 
$2,194,000,000. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue set up by Con- 
gress estimates the net income to be around 
$2,300,000,000. 

But let us take the figures of the Treas- 
ury Department itself, which we might well 
admit are conservative. This $2,194,000,000 
figure is arrived at after deducting from 
the gross increase in revenues provided in 
the bill any losses from other categories 
that may occur by reason of the bill itself. 
Whether these losses amount to $150,000,- 
000, as the President states, or to a smaller, 
or a larger sum, as estimated by the Treas- 
ury, they were all taken into consideration 
and deducted from the gross increases car- 
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ried by the bill in order to arrive at the 
$2,194,000,000 reported by the Treasury. 
It may be that that figure is subject to 
a further readjustment on account of 
what the Treasury calls nonrecurring items 
amounting to about $75,000,000. 

In order still further to belittle the 
amount of revenue provided in this new 
tax bill, the President has resorted to one 
of the most unjustifiable methods of cal- 
culation it is possible to conjure up, which 
obviously was handed to him by a mind 
more clever than honest. He refers to an 
amount which he figures as $1,100,000,000, 
which he claims would be collected by a 
doubling of the Social Security taxes on 
March 1 of this year. I am one of the 
members of the Committee on Finance 
who voted against the freezing of the 
Social Security tax when it was passed 
on by the Committee. I not only voted 
on the floor of the Senate against freezing 
that tax, but I made an argument against 
it when the amendment was before the 
Senate for its consideration. The amend- 
ment freezing the tax at 1 per cent, instead 
of automatically raising it to 2 per cent, 
was adopted overwhelmingly both in the 
Committee and in the Senate. 

In my discussion of that proposal on the 
floor of the Senate, I stated that I had 
never regarded the moneys procured by 
this tax as anything but a sacred fund 
to be used for the payment of the worthy 
purposes, contemplated when the Social 
Security Law was enacted, and that I did 
not at that time, nor at any other time 
would I, vote to increase this tax merely 
for the purpose of letting the Treasury 
use it as revenue to carry on the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. It is true 
that, in order to hold this fund inviolate 
and to obtain an income from it the law 
provides that it shall be loaned to the 
Treasury, originally at 3 per cent interest, 
but now at a rate averaging the rate on 
other loans. But it is a loan. It is not 
Treasury capital. It is no more to be re- 
garded as income in the Treasury than is 
the money obtained by the sale of War 
Bonds, and it must be repaid, just as they 
are to be repaid, the only difference being 
that this loan bears a higher rate of in- 
terest than that borne by any of the War 
Bonds now being sold to the public. 

But even if this Social Security tax 
should raise the amount which the Presi- 
dent estimates, he has no right to say that 
if it is left in the pockets of employers 
and employes, instead of being collected 
from them, it will reduce the annual in- 
come of the Treasury by that or any 
other amount. It simply is not an accurate 
statement of the facts, and everybody 
knows it. As a matter of fact, it will not 
raise that amount, because two months of 


the year have already elapsed, during 
which time the increased Social Security 
taxes have not been and will not be col- 
lected. 

In his desire to criticize the bill and 
complain of Congress, the President, in 
talking about the desire for tax simplifica- 
tion, said—and I quote him: 

“The nation will readily understand that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the income tax payers are 
flooded with forms to fill out which are 
so complex that even certified public ac- 
countants cannot interpret them. No—” 

Says the President, with a comma—‘it 
is squarely the fault of the Congfess of 
the United States in using language in 
drafting the law which not even a dic- 
tionary or a thesaurus can make clear.” 

Mr. President, no man could have made 
that extraordinary statement who has sat 
in tax committees in the Capitol of the 
United States. If it was made by anybody 
who ever sat in a tax committee, it was a 
deliberate and unjustified misstatement in 
order to place upon Congress the blame 
for universal dissatisfaction with tax com- 
plexities, and in order to produce the il- 
lusion that the executive departments 
have in vain protested against this com- 
plexity. Congress is to blame for these 
complexities to the extent, and only to 
the extent, to which it has accepted the 
advice, the recommendations, and the 
language of the Treasury Department, 
through its so-called experts who have 
sat in on the passage of every tax meas- 
ure since I can remember. Every member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and every member of the Senate Finance 
Committee knows that every time we have 
undertaken to write a new tax bill in the 
last 10 years we have started out with the 
universal desire to simplify the tax laws 
and the forms through which taxes are 
collected. We have attempted to adopt 
policies which would simplify them. When 
we have agreed upon a policy, we have 
submitted that policy to the Treasury 
Department to write the appropriate lan- 
guage to carry out that policy; and fre- 
quently the Treasury Department, through 
its experts, has brought back language so 
complicated and  circumambient that 
neither Solomon nor all the wise men of the 
East could understand it or interpret it. 

In his effort to justify this veto message, 
the President has gone forth with a search- 
light and magnifying glass to find incon- 
sequential faults. The President states— 
and I quote him: 

“The bill is replete with provisions 
which not only afford indefensible special 
privileges to favored groups but sets 
dangerous precedents for the future.” 

As evidence in support of this state- 
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ment, the President refers to the provi- 
sions of the bill permitting corporations 
reorganized in bankruptcy to retain cer- 
tain excess-profits credits and other items 
attributable to the contributions of stock- 
holders who are, to quote the President, 
“usually eliminated in the reorganization.” 

This is cited as a loophole in behalf 
of special privileges. As a matter of fact, 
nobody knows at this time whether there 
would be any loss whatever to the Treas- 
ury on account of this provision. It all 
depends upon the outcome of litigation 
now pending in the courts, the outcome 
of which no person can foresee with any 
degree of certainiy. But even if the litiga- 
tion should result in making this provision 
effective, it would merely allow corpora- 
tions which have come out of bankruptcy 
to claim and obtain the same credits which 
corporations which are still in bankruptcy 
obtain. Therefore no person can categori- 
cally claim that this provision would result 
in loss to the Treasury. 

The President cites the percentage de- 
pletion allowance on a few new and insig- 
nificant items in this bill, not heretofore 
carried in tax bills or in the present law, 
and says that such allowances are ques- 
tionable in any case. It is well known, 
Mr. President, that the Treasury has al- 
ways been opposed to any sort of depletion 
allowance in the development or marketing 
of minerals; and the use by the President 
of the phrase “questionable in any case” 
indicates that his objections in this regard 
coincide with the traditional views of the 
Treasury. But according to the Treasury’s 
own figures, the amount of revenue in- 
volved in this provision is so. insignificant 
as to make a veto on that ground almost 
grotesque. 

The President refers to the lumber in- 
dustry as being permitted to treat income 
from the cutting of timber as a capital gain 
rather than as annual income, and cites 
that provision of the bill as a loophole in 
favor of special privilege. In all fairness 
to the Congress and to the people who 
read the President’s message, it ought to 
be stated that under the present law, if 
a man owns a tract of timber and sells 
that timber, or sells the land on which it 
grows, to another person, company, or in- 
dustry, he is allowed to pay taxes upon 
the amount which he receives as capital 
gain, not as annual income, for the year 
in which it is sold. 

The difference between the tax provi- 
sions relating to capital gains and those 
relating to annual income are technical 
and are not understood by the average 
citizen or by many experts. I have neither 
the time nor the disposition to go into an 
explanation of this difference at this time. 
Suffice it to say that under the present law 
the owners of timberland may sell it to a 
lumber or milling company, or to anyone 
else who moves in upon it and cuts the 
timber and sells it, and is allowed to pay 
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taxes on the basis of a capital gain. The 
person who buys, cuts, and markets the 
timber pays taxes on an annual income 
basis, because he is in that business; and: 
in order to arrive at his income for that 
year upon his operation in that or any 
other field, he is allowed to deduct the 
costs originally, together with the ex- 
penses of operation, to arrive at the net 
income upon which he will pay a tax. But 
if the owner of that same land and that 
same timber, instead of selling it to an- 
other, moves a sawmill upon it and cuts 
it himself and sells it himself in the mar- 
ket, he is taxed upon it as income for that 
year. In other words, if he sells it out- 
right to another, he is taxed in one way. 
If he cuts it himself, he is taxed in another 
way. This discrimination was recognized 
by the Committee as an injustice to own- 
ers of land containing timber. 

I voted for this timber amendment as 
a member of the Finance Committee. I 
voted for it on the floor of the United 
States Senate. As one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, I signed the con- 
ference report containing it. For that vote 
I make no apology to any human being. 
I did not vote for it in order to create 
a fantastic or imaginary loophole to allow 
someone to escape taxes. I voted for it as 
an act of justice to those grow 
timber over a period of a generation, or 
half a century, and who are entitled to 
just treatment, no matter in what manner 
they dispose of the timber. 


who 


The President, in order to justify his 
treatmert of this amendment, cites his 
own experience as a timberman, and from 
his experience he regards such income as 
constituting annual income. I do not know 
to what extent the President is engaged in 
the timber business. I do know that he 
sells Christmas trees at Christmas time. 
They are no doubt of easy growth and 
short life, and I have no doubt that the 
income from their sale constitutes annual 
income not only to him but that such 
income would constitute annual income to 
any other person engaged in a like enter- 
prise. But, Mr. President, to compare 
those little pine bushes with a sturdy oak, 
gum, poplar, or spruce, which requires a 
generation of care and nurturing to pro- 
duce in the forest, and from which no 
annual income is derived until finally it is 
sold, is like comparing a cricket to a 
stallion. 

The President to a certain ex- 
emption in the bill from the excess-profits 
tax for natural gas pipe lines, and uses 
that as a horrible example of loopholes 
which Congress has deliberately provided 
for special interests. The amount of taxes 
provided in this provision, Mr. President, 
according to the Treasury’s own figures, 
would not exceed $5,000,000. 

He refers to commercial air lines, not 
more than three of which could possibly 
be affected by the provisions of this bill, 


refers 


according to the Treasury’s own figures, 
The amount of taxes involved in this ex- 
tension of the tax subsidy on mail con- 
tracts is not a penny more than $1,500,- 
000. Those are the items which the Presi- 
dent, with a searchlight and magnifying 
glass, has gone about to find in order to 
sustain the veto, in order to prove to the 
American people that the Congress of 
the United States has deliberately used 
the taxing power to impoverish the poor 
and make the rich richer. 

The President said that he had been 
advised by some not to vete this bill “on 
the ground”—to quote his own languave 
—‘“that, having asked the Congress for a 
loaf of bread to take care of this war for 
the sake of this and succeeding gener:- 
tions, I should be content with a small 
piece of crust.” 

I am one of those, Mr. President, wlio 
advised the President not to veto this bill. 


I not only advised him, but I implored 
him not to veto it, because I did not then 
believe. and I do not now believe, that 


the veto which he has sent to Congress 
was justified. I make no apology for that 

The President said that he had bec: 
advised that, “having asked the Congr 
for a loaf of bread to take care of thi 
war for the sake of this and succeeding 
generations, I should be content with 
small piece of crust.” Then he states tha 
he might have given heed to such advice 
“if IT had not noted that the small pie: 
of crust contained so many extraneous ai 
inedible materials.” 


~~ >see as 


Mr. President, how small a piece of cru 
is this, and how inedible is it, containin 
as it does, $2,250.000,000? How small 
piece of crust is this, and how inedible 
it? This “small piece of inedible crust” is 
more than the national debt of the United 
States Government prior to the first World 
War. This “small piece of inedible crust” 
is more than twice the annual cost of the 
Federal Government prior to the first 
World War. This “small piece of inedibl: 
crust” constitutes a sum of money large 
enough to pay the entire $1,350,000,000 
which Congress last week authorized to bi 
expended for the relief of human sufferin; 
in occupied territories, and_ still leaves 
$1 000,000,000. This “small piece of inedibl 
crust” constitutes a sum of money larg: 
enough to buy many airplanes and tanks 
and many millions of rounds of ammuni 
tion. It is large enough to establish many 
hospitals for the relief of those injured in 
this war. This “small piece of inediblk 
crust” constitutes a sum large enough to 
pay two-thirds of the cost of the mustering 
out pay bill for members in the armed 
services of the United States, which Con- 
gress passed only a few weeks ago, and 
which the President himself recommended 
and signed. 

Mr. President, to refuse this “small 
piece of inedible crust” is the same as if a 
starving man were to say to his would-be 
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benefactor, “Unless you serve me with a 
full eight-course dinner, I will not eat a 
bite.” 

In his effort to belittle and discredit 
Congress throughout his veto message, the 
Presilent says: 

“It is not a tax bill but a tax-relief bill 
providing relief not for the needy but for 
the greedy.” 

That statement, Mr. President, is a 
calculated and deliberate assault upon the 


fy legislative integrity of every member of 


Congress. Other members of Congress may 
do as they please; but, as for me, I do 
not propose to .ake this unjustifiable as- 
sault lying down. 

For 31 years I have continuously rep- 
resetited the great Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky in the Congress of the United States 
—l+ years in the House of Representa- 
tive-—almost without opposition in my 
own party or in the Republican Party 
throughout that entire period. When my 
present term as a Senator shall have ex- 
pired, I will have served that great Com- 
monwealth continuously for a period of 
82 vears. Unless I am misinformed, that 
constitutes a longer period of service than 
cai be claimed by any other previous 
Kentuckian who has served in either 
branch of the Congress. When my present 
term in the Senate shall have expired, I 
will have served in this body for 18 years 
continuously, which is a longer period 
than any previous Kentuckian can claim 
for continuous service in the Senate. 

Mr. President, out of the fulness of my 
heart, I entertain a profound gratitude to 
the people of my State for giving me the 
opportunity to serve them and the nation 
during this tragic period of our history. 





On the 27th day of next July, I shall have 
served as majority leader of this body for 
seven years. You may be surprised to 
know, Mr. President, that, so far as I have 
been able to trace the record back in 
senatorial history, this is nearly twice as 
long as any other man of any political 
party has served as Majority Leader of 
this body. 

Mr. President, this is the first time dur- 
ing that long service, which I had thought 
was honorable, when I have been accused 
deliberately of voting for a bill that con- 
stituted a relief measure impoverishing the 
needy and enriching the greedy. 

Mr. President, for 12 years I have car- 
ried to the best of my ability the flag of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. For the past seven 
years I have carried the flag of this ad- 
ministration as Majority Leader of the 
Senate, and during these years I have 
borne that flag ‘vith pride because I felt 
that President Roosevelt in himself in the 
great crisis in the history of our country 
and the world constituted a dynamic 
leader for whom the people yearned. I 
dare say that during the past seven years 
of my tenure as Majority Leader I have 
carried that flag over rougher territory 
than was ever traversed by any previous 
Majority Leader. Some times I have car- 
ried it with little help here on the Senate 
floor, and more frequently with little help 
from the other end of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. 

Whether I have made a good Majority 
Leader, an indifferent Majority Leader, or 
a bad Majority Leader, the record itself 
will speak. There is nothing in that record 
that I would now change; there is nothing 
in that record that I would not repeat 
under the same circumstances that existed 


during this course of my legislative his- 
tory. But, Mr. President, there is some- 
thitig more precious to me than any honor 
that can be conferred upon me by the 
Senate of the United States or by the 
people of Kentucky or by the President 
of this republic, and that is the approval 
of my own conscience and my own self- 
respect. That self-respect and the rectitude 
of that conscience I propose on this oc- 
casion to maintain. 

I thank heaven that my future happi- 
ness does not depend upon whether I shall 
retain the post of Majority Leader of the 
Senate for another hour. As proof of that, 
Mr. President, and in confirmation of this 
statement, I have called a conference of 
the Democratic majority for 10:30 o'clock 
tomorrow morning in the conference room 
of the Senate Office Building, at which 
time my resignation will be tendered and 
my services terminated in the post which 
I now hold at this desk. 

Before leaving it, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I have disagreed many times 
with my colleagues here on both sides of 
the political aisle; but I have sought to 
earn thei respect and their « teem. Be- 
fore I depart from this station I wish to 
express my deep appreciation for the 
courtesies which T have uniformly received 
I shall carry with me to my dying day 
the most sacred memories of long and 
honorable service in the two branches of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, let me say, in conclu 
sion, that, if the Congress of the United 
States has any self-respect yet left, it will 
override the veto of the President and enact 
this tax bill into law, his objections to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 





(Text of President Roosevelt’s telegram to 
Senator Barkley, Feb. 23, 1944.) 


As I am out of the city I am unable to have 
a personal talk with you. If I were there, of 
course, that is the first thing I would do. 

I regret to learn from your speech in the Sen- 
ate on the tax veto that you thought I had in 
my message attacked the integrity of yourself 
and other members of the Congress. Such you 
must know was not my intention. You and I 
may differ, and have differed on important 
measures but that does not mean we question 
one another's good faith. 

In working together to achieve common ob- 
ieclives we have always tried to accommodate 


our views so as not to offend the other whenever 
we could couscientiously do so. But neither of 
us can expect the other to go further 

When on last Monday I read to you portions 
of my tax message and you indicated your dis- 
agreement, I made certain changes as a result 
of our talk. You did not, however try to alter 
my basic decision when you realized how strong- 
ly I felt about it. 

While I did not realize how very strongly you 
felt about that basic decision, had I known, I 
should not have tried to dissuade you from ex- 
ercising your own judgment in urging the over- 
riding of the veto. 

I sincerely hope that you will not persist in 
your announced intention to resign as Majority 


Leader of the Senate. If you do, however, I hope 
vour colleagues will not accept your resigna- 
tion; but if they do, I sincerely hope that they 
will immediately and unanimously re-elect you 

With the many serious problems daily con- 
fronting us, it is inevitable that at times you 
should differ with your colleagues and differ 
with me. I am sure that vour differing with your 
colleagues does not lessen their confidence in 
you as leader 

Certainly, your differing with me does not af 
fect my confidence in your leaderhsip nor in any 
degree lessen my respect and affection for you 
personally 

Very sincerely yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 





(Text of Senator Barkley’s letter to President 
Roosevelt, Feb. 24, 1944.) 


My Dear Mr. President: 

When I reached my home late yesterday 
afternoon, after the events of the day, Steve 
Early was waiting with your gracious letter 
which he delivered to me in person. 

First, let me thank you for vour prompt dis- 
avowal of any intention to reflect upon my own 
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or the integrity of other members of the Con- 
gress. I accept your statement in this regard at 
full value and I am happy to feel that it was 
sincere. If, when I discussed the veto with you 
on last Monday, I had known that it would be 
couched in the language which it contained, I 
would then have pretested against it and would 
have advised you that I would be compelled to 
reply. However, our argument over the veto re- 
lated to the measure itself, and when I learned 


that vou had definitely decided to veto the 
measure notwithstanding any arguments which 
I had been able to put forward, I felt that there 
was no further occasion for discussion 

I am sure I need not say to you that I have, 
during these eventful years, worked with you 
with an inspiration, a devotion and a personal 
affection which has not been approached by 
any other men, unless it be Woodrow Wilson, at 
whose feet I sat as a young member of Congress 
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OU CAN’T EXPECT to have 

business transacted efficiently 
when the noise demons make hearing 
an effort. The way to get rid of office 
din once and for all is to install ceil- 
ings of Armstrong's Cushiontone. The 
cost? Probably less than you imag- 
ined! Why not let an authorized con- 
tractor prove it with an estimate? 


The secret of Cushiontone’s effi- 
ciency is in its deep holes—484 of 
them in each foot-square unit which 
absorb up to 75% of all noise strik- 
ing the ceiling. Not even repainting 
affects this efficiency—it’s permanent. 
And Cushiontone is quickly installed, 
attractive-looking, light reflecting, 
and a good insulating material. 
NEW FREE BOOKLET gives the facts. Write 
for your copy, and the name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 


Company, Building Materials Division, 8603 
Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 

















and learned from him many of the great lessons 
of liberalism in government and society which 
I have struggled to advance. 

I realize that sometimes language in a written 
document carries with it connotations not ip. 
tended by the writer. Sometimes the expressions 
on one’s countenance or the intonations in one’s 
voice indicate a meaning not always carried ip 
the written word. But I feel that upon reflection 
you will agree that some of the language con. 
tained in your veto measure was abundantly 
susceptible of the interpretations which I put 
upon it in my address to the Senate and which 
many others put upon it throughout the coun- 
try. 

I am happy to feel, as you have indicated, 
that you had no such purpose in mind. 

I realize that in these terrific times you are 
burdened with a responsibility no American 
President has ever borne. Throughout this per- 
ilous period my heart has gone out to you in 
sympathetic understanding, not only of your 
great responsibility but your high purpose in 
meeting that responsibility. I want you to know 
that that faith in you endures in me today and 
will continue to endure because I have recog. 
nized in you a spokesman of the people, whose 
chief desire was to advance their welfare and 
their happiness. 

We have on some occasions disagreed as to 
policies and we have sometimes disagreed as to 
methods. Frequently I have submerged my own 
views in recognition of your more intimate 
knowledge and your greater responsibility. 
Sometimes you have yielded your views to mine 
In all these circumstances we have maintained 
a mutual respect which I have deeply appreci- 
ated. 

But it seems to me there is something broader 
and more fundamental than any personal ac- 
quiescence as between you and me over matters 
of public policy and fundamental principles. In 
this great crisis of our nation’s history we must 
all seek some common ground upon which we 
can meet and have confidence in one another 
That applies to all the branches of our Gov- 
ernment. If we cannot trust one another in this 
tragic period of the history of our nation and of 
the world, how can the people trust us? 

I want you to know that you have my utinost 
confidence and affection and the personal and 
official relations which have been to me a source 
of infinite pride, I hope may be continued 

In view of all that happened, I felt com- 
pelled to tender my resignation as Majority 
Leader at the Democratic conference today. The 
conference unanimously accepted it and _ then 
unanimously re-elected me as Majority Leader 
In spite of my own personal preference to yield 
this responsibility to some other, in view of their 
earnest and unanimous action, and in view of 
your own generous and manly statement to me, 
I have accepted again the majority leadership 
of the Senate. 

I fervently trust that this incident may be in- 
strumental in bringing the executive and legis- 
lative departments closer together in fullest co- 
operation to the end that we may win this ter- 
rible war the earliest possible moment, bring all 
of our armed forces back to their homes and 
loved ones, and be instrumental in bringing to 
a downhearted and distressed world peace at 
last. 


With great respect, I am, 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Alben W. Barkley. 
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| PREDICT... 


by Raymond Loewy 


Noted Industrial Designer . 


After the war you will travel more than you ever have. And one of the develop- 
ments that will make it possible is the new helicopter air bus. This remarkable 
aeronautical achievement ushers in a really new mode of transportation that 
will enable you to make short air trips quickly, inexpensively and in complete 


comfort. Present bus terminals will be adapted as landing ports and main- 


tenance hangars so you will take off and arrive in central sections of cities and 


towns. The multi-passenger helicopter air bus, already endorsed by authorities 
as entirely practical, will bring air travel to millions of persons and thousands 
fo} Maoserenttretistc mer talk mca act olatimelmerteljvlelec toler. Silcem cel mel hme ets 
Bonds today remember they will enable you to experience this and many other 


marvels in tomorrow's world! 


Note: The Weatherhead Company, one of the. oldest and most important 
manufacturers of parts for the aviation industry, is prepared for the day 


when its four plants will again be contributing to aviation’s peacetime needs. 


Look Ahead with GW) 
Weatherhead 


[THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automative, aviation, 
refrige ration and other ke ) industries 





) , ‘ rele 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 4 yn 

Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario head for “Seeds Of Industry” — 
a history of The Weatherhead 
Company, its many facilities 
and diversified products. 
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Let KIMPAK Solve 
Your Post-War 
Packaging Problem 


TODAY, KIMPAK—the marvelous new 
shock-absorbing packaging—is convoying 
war products safely to their destinations. 
TOMORROW, it will be available aplenty to 
provide better, thriftier, more attractive 
protection of peacetime products, ranging 
from elephant-sized machines to delicate 
vials of perfume. 


KIMPAK is a soft, cushion-like creped 
wadding, which may be obtained in sheets 
or in rolls. Ten standard types, in various 
thicknesses, are available to meet individual 
requirements. 


It prevents chafing of your product’s 
surfaces, and absorbs jars more effectively 
than many packaging substances of far 
greater density. It eliminates need of 
“nesting” with loose material. It cuts 
packaging time, reduces package size and 
weight, requires relatively little space in the 
shipping room. It’s Tomorrow’s Packaging! 

Telephone, write or wire for the KIMPAK 


representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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One of the basic aan of KIMPAK— 
protecting bottled liquids. This requires 
packaging which can cushion outside 
shock, meet rigorous requirements of over- 
seas shipment. Flasks shown here are each 
enclosed in a sheet of water-resistant, soft, 
resilient 10-ply KIMPAK, type 531, with 


20-lb. Kraft paper backing. 





Flasks are so wrapped in KIMPAK as to 
provide six layers over cap and bottom, 
with one layer around exterior. This averts 
breakage from stacking and jolts, protects 
liquid against sudden temperature changes. 





Finally, each flask, now wrapped in its pro- 
tective coat of KIMPAK, is inserted in a 
corrugated cell and in containers which are 
then packed in wooden cases and protected 
by additional pads of 10-ply KIMPAK. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) 
means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 












Pro and Con 
of Mational [ssues 


FDR’s Contest 
With Congress: 
Views of Press 


President Roosevelt’s veto of the ty 
bill and the resulting resignation and py 
election of Senator Barkley (Dem.), 
Kentucky, as Majority Leader are view 
by many commenting editors as markin 
an end to White House domination 
Congress and diminishing the President 
chances for a fourth term. Some, however 
regard the Senator’s action as ill-advised 

While “not gladdened by this strife 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer (Ind 
Dem.) says that, “if the incident serves 
impress upon Mr. Roosevelt . . . a mon 
wholesome respect for congressional ink 
pendence, it will have helped all around’ 

“In vetoing the tax bill, Presiden 
Roosevelt just about committed politicd 
* says the Denver (Colo.) Post (Ind 

Commenting that the “ire in Congres 
is justly drawn,” the Portland  (Oreg 
Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.) agrees with Sena 
tor Vandenberg that the President ‘is ru 
ning for re-election on an anti-Congrey 
platform.’ ” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Times (Ind.) , hoy 
ever, calls “Senator Barkley’s performane 

. significant . as an indication thal 
the Senator believes it safe . . . to aligl, 
himself with the more conservative ek 
ment,” while the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journal (Ind.) , noting “inordinate re joicing 
in the camp of President Roosevelt’s polit 
assumes that the Senatog 
“simply lost his head.” oa 

But the Philadelphia (Pa.) Recor 
(Ind.) observes: “We do not believe thai 
should be a perpetual rubb 
stamp for the President. Neither should if 
be a perpetual road block on the way t 
victory on the home front.” 

“The chances of the Democrats for vi 
; , oe 
tory have been markedly reduced, wheithe 
or not Mr. Roosevelt runs,” 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) hen 

The Kansas City (Mo.) 
regards the “political, rash and : 
a calculated assault upon Con lis 












suicide,’ 










Coun 


ical enemies, 


Congress 


says the Rich#met 


Times (Ind 
veto as 
impulsive, 
gress and designed to create disunity.” Ikxe 

“Electioneering on such a low level wil | 
be injurious in the long run to the welfar 


of our nation,” predicts the Washingto Wal 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), remarking of thekin 


President that, half the vigor and _par- 
ticularization he has put into the veto 
message had been put into his budgel 
messages, the country would not now have 
arrived at its present fiscal pass.” 
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One thing sure 
Alloys are again available for civilian 
goods, the combination of strength, 
light weight, resistance to corrosion, 
the extremely versatile and attrac- 
tive appearance, with the rest of 


the dozen advantages of aluminum, 
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will strike a good sized spark for 
the much needed postwar boom. 

Whatever your own part in this 
future, the appearance of what you 
make is the point at which your 
product will be first judged. 

And if you depend upon an alumi- 
num alloy—as you will if you want 
strength, lightness and beauty—you 
will need absolute assurance of uni- 
formity in color and in workability. 

Uniformity in the manufacture of 
aluminum comes not merely from 
the mechanical controls which can be 
pretty generally taken for granted in 
American industries today, but also 
from an essential human element— 
knack, It is personal control contrib- 
uted by individual worker’s long- 
time familiarity with aluminum. 

Alcoa is a synonym for knack with 
aluminum. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Plain ordinary water can be used to 
fight dangerous flammable liquid fires 
successfully. WaterFOG works where 
a solid stream of water or even spray 
is ineffective. Why? The answer is 
basic physics — speed of heat absorp- 
tion increases with surface area ex- 
posed to heat. 

By transforming impinging streams 
of water into minute fog particles, 
Rockwood WaterFOG nozzles greatly 
expand the total surface area of a given 
volume of water. These particles 
completely envelop the combustion 
area — quenching the flames, then 
cooling the oil surface, retarding 
vaporization. Finally the foglets ex- 
pand into steam, shutting off oxygen. 

Thus WaterFOG destroys what it 
takes to make fire: heat, vapor, oxygen. 
And unlike solid water or spray, 
WaterFOG floats gently into the 
combustion area—doesn’t plunge into 
the liquid to accelerate vaporization. 

Rockwood installations are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Associated Factory Mutuals. 
Fixed piping installations and hose 
nozzles. Write for free Bulletin 123, 
describing how WaterFOG, a non- 
conductor, absorbs more heat, cools 
wider area, prevents ‘‘flash-back’’ and 
lessens water damage. 





ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 
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FROM FIRE TO OUT IN 2 SECONDS! 


Carer Engineered by Fackwood 
Cools, Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 
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_Question 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Whether the Government should control 
food prices through the payment of sub. 
sidies remains a widely debated issue, 
despite President Roosevelt's veto of a con. 
gressional ban on the payment of such sub. 
sidies. Opposition continues to be voiced 
by farm spokesmen and by Congressmen 
from farm States, while leaders of organ. 
ized labor and other groups uphold the 
Administration program. 

To present a cross-section of authorita. 
tive opinion, The United States News asked 
farm leaders, food processors and cthers 


Is it wise for Government to subsi- 
dize the price of foodstuffs? 


Answers are presented herewith. 








J.B. Hutson 


Washington, D.C.; President, Commodij 
Credit Corp.; Member, Anglo-America 
Food Commission, 


answers: 

Under existing conditions, I believe iti 
wise for the Government to pay limita 
subsidies on food. First, I believe that wit 
limited subsidies the national debt will} 
smaller than without them. During th 
war the Government is the largest pu 
Without subsidies ty 
prices at which the Government woil 
purchase these goods would be increas 


chaser of goods. 


and the increased cost would amount t 
more than the cost of the subsidies 

Second, I believe that we can get larg 
production with limited subsidies tha 
without them. With price supports { 
farm commodities which may result | 
losses, it is possible to influence larg 
production of the kind of foods neede 
because prices of farm products can ¥ 
adjusted more quickly to changing conéi 
tions. Without subsidies there would } 
larger increases in food costs and immed 
ate demands for higher wages. The pro! 
lems incident to the appraisal of such de 
mands lead to labor controversies whid 
tend to retard industrial production 


Chester C. Davis 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Federal Reserv 
Bank of St. Louis; Agricultural Adjustmes 
Administrator, 1933-36; Member, Nationg 
Defense Advisory Commission, 1940-4! 
Former War Food Administrator, 


answers: 

I do not believe the general use of sul 
sidies is necessary to hold food prices with 
in reasonable bounds, or justified as ] 
means of securing a statistical price “rol 
back.” On the other hand, I do not belies 
it is wise to prohibit -all use of subsidies 
The extent to which they are used shoul 


(by telegrapil 
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FLUID DRIVE A D.E. VESSEL? 


> 
ee 


U. S. Navy D.E. Vessel equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


The Destroyer Escort (D.E. Boat) is another of America’s answers to the 
submarine menace. Smaller than a destroyer but packing plenty of wallop, 
many of these sleek, speedy craft utilize the principle of Fluid Driving 
through a hydraulic coupling with American Blower Fluid Drives. 

In marine applications, Fluid Drives prevent transmission of torsional 
vibrations and shocks from Diesel engines to gears. They synchronize mul- 


tiple engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and declutching. 


American Blower Fluid Drives are used on many varied types of applica- 
tions. Today you'll find them on warships, cargo vessels, dredges and tugs, 
on fans and pumps (for control) in the great public utilities, on trucks, 
power shovels, oil rigs and other machines. After Victory our facilities for 


building Fluid Drives will be available to you. 


y AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production, Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sawitary corporation 

















Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 


members. 














Roustabout Cranes are hustling 
war materiel at home and over- 
seas. (U.S. Signal Corps Photo). 


Anywhere, 
Any Time with 





Easy to operate, 
it’s a whole 
crew of tireless 
roustabouts, 








HE big, bulky stuff you need to move, 

load, unload or stack —too heavy for 
men and outside the range of your in- 
stalled handling equipment: Roustabout 
Crane handles it quickly, easily. It’s 
where you want it, whén you want it, day 
or night, prevents delays—tackles 6-ton 
loads without a whimper. Wheels or 
crawler tracks, all tractor power, ball- 
bearing boom turntable, gears in oil, 
full swing boom—built for years of over- 
work—a highly profitable investment in 
fast action around war-busy factories, 
airports, railroads, docks and ware- 
houses. To keep things moving now, to 
cut post-war costs, write today for the 
complete Roustabout story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
595 Newman Street « Mansfield, Ohio 


ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 














depend on their usefulness from the stand. 
point of intelligent food management. 
The division of the nation into warring 
subsidy and antisubsidy camps was a mis. 
take which could and should have beep 
avoided by co-operation between the exec. 
utive and legislative branches in develop. 
ing a long-range program for the wartime 
management of the food supply. 


Robert W. Mairs 


Baltimore, Md.; President, Baltimore Conned 
Foods Exchange, Member. Tri-State Pack. 
ers Association, 
answers: (by telecraph 
The present method of subsidizing 
canned food merely means Government 
control, as the total subsidy canners re. 
ceive is passed on to growers. We found 
in 1943 that it was impossible to get posi- 
tive information on the subsidy progran 
and were forced to gamble on the outcome 
Generally, we are not inclined to repeat 
the mistakes made in 1943, and, becaus 
of this reason, would say that subsidies 
tend to reduce production. Further, Ad- 
ministration economists claim that ther 
is too much buying power; so why try t 
increase this buying power by subsidies 
on anything? 


Christian R. Lindback 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President and Genero 
Monager, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
answers: (by telegraph 
No need to subsidize foodstuffs if th 
Office of Price Administration allows a fair 
profit to producers and distributors. Most 
food shortages have been due to OPA ceil- 
ings forcing food sales at a loss. 
Subsidies pile up an unnecessary na 
tional debt. Wages are high during war 
period. Everyone can work who wants 
work. Therefore, necessary higher foo 
prices would hurt no one and would in 
crease production. 


W. S. Moscrip 


St. Paul, Minn.; President, Holstein Friesian 
Association of America, 


answers: (by telegrapl 
I agree with Professor Leland Spence: 
of Cornell University, who wrote: “Th: 


payment of subsidies to avoid raising th 
retail price of milk is a political expedient 
with scarcely a trace of economic justif- 
cation. The main objection to subsidies 
from an economic point of view, is that 
they tend to increase rather than to re 
duce the pressure toward inflation.” 
Consumers are better able to pay thei 
entire food bill today than ever before. It 
is unfair to pass on present food bills, plus 
huge administrative costs of subsidies, to 
returning soldiers and other taxpayers 
Subsidies lead to socialization and regimen- 
tation of agriculture. Only fair prices for 
farm products will increase production 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 
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Food Fights for Freedom! 





1. Conserve food 
2. Share food 
3. Play square with food 













Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion...today is no less proud of the 
millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so dependably, 
in so many helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, Frigidaire Home Freezers are 
helping many American homemakers 
ade the most of the food they buy 
or grow. 

After the war, thousands more fam- 
ilies, in all walks of life, will enjoy 
the thrill of owning a dependable 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. These fam- 
ilies will “stock up” when foods are 
at their peak goodness...when fruits, 
vegetables, meats and poultry are 
most plentiful, most reasonably priced! 
Later—they will “shop” right out of 
their Freezers... enjoy out-of-season 
fresh food! 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products first choice is our goal for 
the future. Our plans must await 
Victory. But one thing is certain: 
there will be more and better Frigid- 

aire products for more people—and in 
their making, more jobs for more men! 


Free Book! “How to Freeze 
and Store Foods” 
Tells important things to 
remember, gives information 
on preparing, wrapping and 
storing. Also cooking guides. 
For your free copy write 
Frigidaire, 442 Taylor St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 42 

Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. 





Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . 











For Excellence 


(gx FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production Division of 


This Frigidaire Home Freezer, one G E N ft RA L MOTORS 


of many that are now helping con- 


serve food in thousands of homes, Peacetime builders of 

is typical of models that will be ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS +» RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
available at Frigidaire Dealers HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

when production can be resumed. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


. Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 











AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR 











AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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Painted for McCall's by Walter Kiett 


HI cuts thee ith 


Weaving the fabric and cutting the 
cloth symbolize the basic differ- 
ences in abilities and contributions 
between men and women. Each is 
an independent function — useless 
without the other. While men pro- 
duce “consumer goods,” it is the 
women who buy and utilize those 
goods. Such differences in interests 
lead to a difference in reading in- 


terests, too! 


These differences are the reason for 
the existence of women’s magazines 
and the reason why no other maga- 
zines published can take their place 
in the lives of women. That McCall's 
is read by one out of every five 
American women is no accident but 


the direct result of this magazine's 





ability to think the way women 
think. The fact that millions of 
women cut, fit and make their 
clothes from McCall Printed Pat- 
terns is further evidence of the con- 
fidence women place in the maga- 
zine that thinks the way they do. 

In war as in peace, MeCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 


M (Ml; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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Special Kaport. 


Avoidance of harmful 
impact on industry as 
major aim of program 


This Government now is entering the 
merchandising and general sales field on a 
$50,000,000,000 scale. It has or will have 
imumerable things to sell. These things, 
bought for war, no longer are needed or 
will become unnecessary with victory. 
They cover the whole broad range of 
American productivity—from bobby pins 
to ships, from wood screws to war plants, 
dothing, hardware, household appliances, 
millions of items, all in tremendous quan- 
tities. 

These things are to be sold, if they can 
be sold. But just how and under what 
tonditions is proving a No. 1 Washington 
worry. If sold indiscriminately, they would 
ne sooner or later into competition with 
ivate production for civilians after the 
. The result could be motionless fac- 
ry wheels and widespread unemploy- 
ent. Ill-considered sale of war plants 
fould disrupt whole industries. 

_ But official Washington has no inten- 
ion of letting these things happen. Even 
w it is formulating plans and _ policies 
r selling these holdings in the way best 
calculated to yield Government revenues 
without hurting private business. Bernard 
M. Baruch and his associates have pre- 
pared a plan. It is being followed. 

This plan and the policies in formula- 
tion under it hold a very personal mean- 
ing for the worker thinking of his postwar 
job, for the businessman and. manufac- 
turer concerned about postwar markets 
and possible competition from Govern- 
ment stocks. They have a meaning for 
everyone with money to spend, now or 
later. These considerations direct attention 
to the policies and practices now taking 
shape. For the sale of surpluses has begun. 

Supersalesman. William L. Clayton, the 
new Surplus War Property Administrator, 
already is on the job as the Government’s 
supersalesman. His job is not only to sell, 
but also to hold back the flow of Govern- 
ment stocks, to pick the right time for 
disposing of his many wares. First empha- 
sis is on a fast start. The prevailing idea 
is that as much as possible, especially of 
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article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


DISPOSAL OF WAR SURPLUSES: 
SETUP TO SPEED SALES 


a 


GOVERNMENT FOOD 


The 9.000,000,000 poun 


consumer goods, should be sold before the 
war ends or immediately afterward, while 
goods still are scarce and money plentiful, 
so that, by the time private industry re- 
sumes making these things, their markets 
will not be depressed by the Government 
inventories, ~ 


Plans for Marketing $50,000,000,000 in Plant, Equipment and Supplies 





—U. S. Army Signa] Corps photo 


ds in reserve will disappear 


Mr. Clayton, generally speaking, must 
decide, the shall 
keep for future emergencies, what shall be 
sold at the 
terms of sale shall be. Those who know 
him predict a conservative administration, 


too, what Government 


abroad, what home, what 


with firm opposition to Government oper- 
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GOVERNMENT GUNS 


Motionless factory 
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Americas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC, 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 








ation of war plants in competition with 
private business. (See page 70.) 

Mr. Clayton will have the advice, which 
he is authorized to disregard, of a Surplus 
Property Policy Board and of committees 
representing affected industries. Mean- 
while, four sales agencies under him are 
to do the actual selling. In combination, 
they make up the greatest department 
store the world ever has known. The de- 
partments of that store: 

Consumer goods. The Procurement Di- 
vision of the Treasury will handle all con- 
sumer goods, except food. It has been 
selling such items for more than a year. 

Food. The Government’s big reserve 
store of food is to be marketed by the 
War Food Administration, already experi- 
enced in both buying and selling. 

Plants and equipment. A corporation 
within the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
is to be in charge of the disposition of war 
plants, machinery, industrial property and 
equipment. RFC money bought most of 
the Government’s holdings .of this nature 
and RFC knows where and what they are. 

Ships and shipyards. The Maritime 
Commission, which built and supervised 
the building of the big wartime cargo 
fleet, is in charge of demobilizing it. 

Additional agencies may be needed and 
will be established by Mr. Clayton as ex- 
perience dictates. A special agency to sell 
real estate is likely. 

Inventory first. Mr. Clayton wants first 
of all to know what he has to sell. An in- 
ventory is about to be begun, so that he 
may know what is surplus now and what 
may become surplus later. 

Sales will continue while the stocktak- 
ing is in progress. More and more prop- 
erty becomes surplus every day. Selling 
this in the immediate future will provide 
a backlog of experience for handling a 
great bulk of items to be available when 
the German war ends. Then, when the 
Japanese are defeated and business really 
grows brisk, policies and sales methods ad- 
justed to actual experience will be ready. 

But behind all these plans lies a long 
list of special situations and objectives 
affecting individual products, industries 
and customers. To list them, and describe 
policy as it is taking shape: 

Consumer goods. An inventory of 
Army-Navy holdings is expected to reveal 
stocks that can be released to relieve im- 
mediate special civilian shortages. They 
and more routine surpluses will go to the 
public through the Treasury’s Procurement 
Division. Policy calls for small lots so small 
businessmen may buy. Sealed bids are the 
rule in most cases, with bids above ceiling 
prices rejected and a choice between iden- 
tical bids made by lot. Sales are confined 
to legitimate dealers in the articles sold, 
with speculators barred. Treasury Procure- 
ment expects to continue these policies until 
and unless Mr. Clayton orders otherwise. 

War plants, $15,500,000,000 worth of 
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them, are the particular headache of the 
surplus situation. A third of the plants, 
making munitions or attached to Govern. 
ment arsenals, are to be kept in stand-by 
condition for future emergencies. Another 
third can produce for peace as readily as 
for war. Still another group can produce 
for peace after physical conversions. The 
last two groups are to be sold. 

The expectation is that private industry 
will step in and take many of them. Wher 
plants are large, they may be subdivided 
to give small corporations an opportunity 
to buy. Local ownership is favored unless 
detrimental to the industry involved. Sales 
are preferred, but in exceptional case; 
plants may be leased, though not on terms 
that would give the leasing company an 
unfair competitive advantage. 

War plants also have special situations: 

Synthetic rubber plants. Some of these 
plants are to be kept in operation, by the 
Government if necessary, so that skills in 
making synthetic rubber will not disap. 
pear. Mr. Clayton is a stout advocate of 
free trade and would be expected to resist 
a domestic tariff to protect the synthetic 
industry against imported natural rubber, 

Steel plants. Indications are that steel 
companies will want to buy the efficient 
new plants adjusting to available markets 
by closing their older establishments. 

Aluminum and magnesium. Private in- 
dustry is interested in buying some of 
these plants, but many must be closed 
because productive capacity is far in ex- 
cess of foreseeable peacetime demand. 

Aircraft plants. A portion of the new 
aircraft industry is to be kept in idle, 
stand-by condition against future emer- 
gencies. The automobile industry is a like- 
ly purchaser for some plants. 

Machine tools. Sixty-five per cent of all 
machine-tools will be Government-owned 
Automobile and other industries expect to 
buy heavily. Even so, a substantial part 
probably will be sold as scrap or exported 

Scrap steel already is heavily in surplus 
and moving slowly because manufacturers 
prefer and can get new specially produced 
steel instead. 

Raw materials. Copper, magnesium, 
aluminum, wool and other raw materials 
are now piling up large quantities. Man 
power still is unavailable for turning them 
into civilian production. Fear is they may 
continue to accumulate, with big quanti- 
ties overhanging markets for years. 

Food. A postwar, world-wide food scar- 
city will simplify the disposition of Gov- 
ernment food stocks, estimated at 9,000- 
000,000 Foreign markets will 
predominate. Domestic sales that depress 
farm prices will be resisted by the con- 
gressional farm bloc. 


pounds. 


Ships. Maritime Commission wants a 
strong postwar merchant marine. So, fast, 
competitive ships, 15,000,000 to 20,000- 
000 tons, will b offered to American ship- 
ping lines. Of 20,000,000 tons in slow 
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In just 9 minutes it tells 


‘How to Get Thousands’ 


‘or Millions Quickly 


for any sound business use 


ORE than 70,000 executives 

recently have received‘ ‘Capi- 
tal Sources’’— a 9-minute outline 
of new and broader Commercial 
Credit services which solve many 
financing problems. 

Is your current volume too large 
to handle with your present capi- 
tal? Do you lack ready cash to 
make renegotiation payments, or 
to defray other obligations? Are 





Over Half a Billion 
of Receivables Financing 
Since Pearl Harbor 


That is Commercial Credit’s 
record in helping manufacturers and 
wholesalers finance wartime opera- 
tion and expansion. 

Through wartime use of Com- 
mercial Credit’s services, hundreds 
of executives have gained a new 
understanding of how Accounts 
Receivable Financing contributes to 
sound and profitable operation. 

As a source of cash for reconver- 
sion and many other business uses, 
financial experts now predict a much 
wider use of Accounts Receivable 
Financing than ever before. 











Commercial Credit 


heavy taxes straining your cash 
position...and depriving you 
of discounts, credit standing and 
buying advantages which result 
from prompt payment? 

These are among the usual rea- 
sons why many well-established 
manufacturers and jobbers use 
Commercial Credit services .. . 
which release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets . . . and thus give you 
new capital quickly, economically 
and without interference with 
management. Our receivables plan 
involves no notice to your custo- 
mets...and a special feature per- 
mits you to limit your liability. 


In like manner, these same 
Commercial Credit services can be 
shaped to serve other purposes: To 
buy another business or expand 
your own ... to buy out partners, 
officers or other stockholders... 
to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock or long-term loans. 


If you can make good use of 
additional funds, and failed to 
read or receive’ ‘Capital Sources,"’ 
write or wire Dept. 34 for a copy. 


Company | 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND. 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 





ships, some will be laid up against eme 
gencies, others may be sold abroad, so 
may be scrapped. 

Real estate. Planning is vague as yet; 
this field. The Government has acquiry 
10,165,000 acres since the war started, ; 
cluding farm acreage, city lots, wate 
front properties. Plans are being discuss 
for a special agency to handle real estat 

Housing. The National Housing Adnmij 
istration has 523,000 dwellings of all kind 
It is authorized by law to sell its prope 
ties and will continue to do so. It recen 
offered a block of its holdings for pubj 
sale with good response. 

Export markets. Rehabilitation of wa 
torn areas is expected to create a lived 
demand for American surpluses in alma 
all categories. How other nations wi 
make repayment unless the United Stat 
is willing to accept quantities of g 
from them later is a problem that is cau 
ing worry. In any event, nothing is tog 
abroad if there is a domestic purchas 

The proceeds. Mr. Baruch expects th 
“billions” can be recovered for the Trea 
ury through the surplus sales. Big los 
must be taken on many things, especial} 
plants and equipment built at high wa 
time costs of material and labor. The idd 
is to sell at realistic values as of the tim 
of sale. The first World War’s surplus 
brought 36 cents on the dollar. The hog 
is to do much better this time. 

The money recovered is to be appli¢ 
to the national debt, to save intered 
charges and facilitate tax reductions. 
number of billions recovered would meq 
a substantial saving over the years. 

What Congress thinks. Mr. Clayton wi 
ask Congress for legislation later if J 
thinks it is needed. Meanwhile, Congreg 
is left out of the picture and is smouldey 
ing. It has ideas of establishing its ow 
surplus disposal agency. A test of thi 
may come later when Congressmen « 
see how the big new Government sal 
agency is affecting business in the speci 
products of their special areas. 
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++. IN YOUR POSTWAR PLANS 
ELECTROLIFT PLAYS A TRIPLE 
PART. Today's huge munition ton- 
mages economically handled by 
ELECTROLIFT will soon be re- 
placed by the movement of ma- 
chine and materials as ELECTRO- 
LIFT helps prepare for Postwar 
Production. Then ELECTROLIFT 
will again prove its adaptability, 
efficiency and economy. Truly 
ELECTROLIFT is THE material 
handling machine with a future... 


Electrolift, inc., 30 Church Street 
New York 7,N. Y. 3503 
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We'll have a bigger and better 
food garden this year—thanks to 
Better Homes & Gardens. With the 
experience gained last year and 
Better Homes & Gardens to guide 
us again, we're going to make every 
square foot of soil do double duty.” 

Better Homes & Gardens is the 
family authority of suburban America 
on gardening—just as it is a trusted 
adviser on every other subject that 
pertains to family living. Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, lowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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CHANGES IN TAX RATES FOR 194 


UNDER LAW PASSED OVER VETO 


Individuals and corporations now can 
figure taxes on this year’s income with cer- 
tainty. The tax bill, under the leadership 
of Chairman George of the Senate Finance 
Committee and Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
has become law over the President’s veto. 

For individuals. This means that indi- 
viduals must file declarations of income 
on April 15, 1944, and estimate their taxes 
on 1944 income under the following rates: 

Normal and surtax. Rates for normal 
and surtaxes remain the same, but indi- 
viduals no longer can take a 10 per cent 
credit for earned income on this estimated 
1944 income. No deductions can be taken 
for federal excises paid on theater tickets, 
utility bills and other items previously al- 
lowed. 

Victory tax. This tax now becomes a flat 
3 per cent on incomes above $624 a year. 

Credits for dependents, Whether or not 
a taxpayer can claim a credit for depend- 
ents depends upon if or not he had that 
dependent on July 1, 1944. This applies to 
wives, children and other dependents. 

Penalties. No penalty for underestimat- 
ing 1944 income will result if the estimate 
is based upon net income for 1943. 

Social Security taxes. These taxes con- 
tinue at 1 per cent of wages and salaries 
up to $3,000 a year. They cannot be de- 
ducted for income tax purposes. 

Other provisions. Also in the new law is 
repeal of the 1943 “windfall tax” on war- 
time incomes that exceed prewar incomes 
by $20,000 or more; special tax treatment 
for back-pay awards by Government agen- 
cies; technical changes in tax treatment on 
income from trusts, and a limit on losses 
that can be taken on hobbies. 

Excise taxes. Higher rates on liquor, 
jewelry, furs, luggage, cosmetics, utility 
bills, train fares, night club bills, theater 
tickets and club dues are effective April 1. 

Postal rates. Increased postal rates for 
local mail, air mail, fourth-class mail, reg- 
istered and insured mail become effective 
March 26. 

For corporations. Normal taxes and 
surtaxes on corporations are unchanged, 
but total tax liability is affected by these 
levies: 

Excess-profits taxes. Rate increases from 
90 per cent to 95 per cent as of Jan. 1, 
1944, with the 80 per cent tax ceiling re- 
tained. Specific exemption from excess- 
profits tax increases from $5,000 to $10,- 
000. The excess-profits credit for those using 
the invested-capital method drops from 7 
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per cent to 6 per cent on capital betwed 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000, and from 6 pq 
cent to 5 per cent on capital between $1j 
000,000 and $200,000,000. Other exces 
profits credits are unchanged. 

Relief provisions. Tax relief to specig 
corporations becomes law. These incly 
timber firms, some mining companie 
organized insolvent corporations, ‘atur 
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gas pipe lines and commercial air |ines 

Nonprofit organizations. Labor unio 
trade associations, farm co-operatives a 
other tax-exempt organizations must { 
reports of income for 1943 and theveatte 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
. .. individuals now can figure 


Exempted are churches, charities, scho 
and fraternal lodges. 

Renegotiation. War contracts ma 
after June 30, 1943, and until De 
1944, unless the regulations are extend 
for six months by presidential order, \ 
be renegotiated under hew pro\ S10! 
Principal changes provide for: 

Appeals. Decisions of price adjusimel 
boards may be appealed to the U.S. T: 
Court. Settlements by agreement may 1 
be reopened. 

Exemptions. Prime contracts and _ st 
contracts that do not exceed $500,000 a 
not subject to renegotiation. Previous ¢ 
emption was $100,000. Also exempt 4 
contracts for raw agricultural commoiitid 
unprocessed timber or minerals, constrv 
tion contracts awarded through compel 
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“it helps us keep employees 


by Keeping them honest!” 


HAT’s typical of what employers 
jonah about Honesty Engineer- 
ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 
cern, for example, reported that the 
number discharged for dishonesty 
dropped more than 80% in the first 
year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 
Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained and trusted 
employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 
pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 
3ut now—whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U.S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce such manpower 
losses, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
helps reduce 


Honesty Engineering 


employee dishonesty in much the 
same way that safety engineering and 
fire prevention work have reduced 
aceidents and cut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


es 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
leaks, pitfalls 


and careless acts that often lead to 


employers eliminate 


employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 

Agents Everywhere 


U.8. EK «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


OFFICES: 










BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 















magine DROPPING A 


BLANKET 





®@ There isn’t a second to lose! Oil ignites 
rapidly. But FIRE-FOG goes to work 
automatically, quickly — drops like a 
blanket over the burning area, and only 
that area. Millions of tiny particles of 
water form a mist-like spray or“heavy” fog. 
The fire can’t breathe. The cloak of mist 
cools it, chokes it the work of quench- 
ing the fire has begun almost instantly. 


If your plant is menaced by the extra fire 
hazard of oil or other flammable liquids, 
an “Automatic” FIRE-FOG System will 


OVER AN OIL FIRE 


ef 


provide adequate protection. Night and 
day, FIRE-FOG safeguards against the 
destruction of costly, perhaps irreplace- 
able, equipment — against shut-downs and 
needless losses. 


“Automatic” and its predecessor companies 
have made a half-century study of fire 
protection methods. This priceless know- 
how covers every fire-hazard condition. 
Result: The “Automatic” System you buy 
is the one that fits your requirements, 
adequately and exactly. 


An “Automatic” Engineer will be glad to talk it 
over with you at your convenience 
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AUTOMATIC |, 


FIREFOG 


¢1T BLANKETS 
@ IT ISOLATES 
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“AUTOMATIC™ SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * *® 











tive bids, office supplies, and subcont 
under exempt prime contracts. 

Broker contracts. Broker contracts 
procuring war orders have a specific 
emption of $25,000, provided they are ng 
based on contingent fees or commissions, 
However: Authority to reprice future on 
ders extends to all broker contracts, as wel] 
as to other contracts. 

Taxes for servicemen. Important con. 
cessions are made to servicemen in filing 
returns due March 15. Among them are; 

Special exemptions. The first $1,500 of 
active service pay is not subject to tax 
and need not be reported as income. 

Wives of servicemen. If a married sok 
dier or sailor earns no more than $1,500, 
his wife may file a separate return and 
claim the entire $1,200 exemption as a 
married person. 

Men overseas. Servicemen on active 
duty abroad can postpone filing 19438 tax 
returns until they come back. If a wife's 
income is less than $1,200, she, too, may 
postpone filing of her return. 

Family allotments. Allowances to ser 
vicemen’s families need not be reported 
as income. 

Taxes on 1942 income. Servicemen 
whose taxes on earned income in 194% 
were higher than their taxes in 1945 can 
revise their 1942 tax to equal the 1948 tax. 
This will result in forgiving most of the 
1942 tax under the pay-as-you-go system, 


Gold. A step to tighten the economie 
blockade of Germany by sterilizing gold 
outside of Allied control is being taken 
by the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia. These governments have served 
notice that they will not buy gold from 
any country that still maintains relacions 
with Germany and Japan. 

As a further step, the gold-sterilization 
program is extended to other nations that 
accept gold from neutrals, This means that 
Argentina, for example, cannot accept gold 
from Spain and resell it to the U.S., 
Argentine buyers can prove the Spanish 


ul less 


gold was not acquired from Germany 

Immediate effect of the order will be 
to destroy the purchasing power of gold 
now in Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Sweden 
and Switzerland, the principal neutrals 
now trading with Germany. Eventually 
these nations are expected to refuse to ac- 
cept German gold for Swedish iron, Turk 
ish chrome, Spanish tungsten, or Swiss 
Neutrals, 
continue to use gold earmarked in New 
York or London to settle their trade bal- 
ances with Allied nations. 


manufactures however, may 


Reason for the gold order is that Ger- 
man gold has been piling up in neuiral 
countries in increasing amounts. Explana- 
tion of this is found in the fact that Ger- 
man credit is losing its value, so gold 
looted from conquered territory is being 
used to pay for supplies. Around $1,000, 
000,000 in gold is estimated to be involved 
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Yes, as the old song says, let the sun- 
shine in. For among the clouds that 
hang over the world today there are 
rays of sunshine so bright that even the 
most confirmed pessimist could not fail 
to note them. 

For example, the problem of dietary 
shortages is being met and solved by 
application of a newer knowledge of 
nutrition. me oe rad important is the 
progress made in the use of vitamins in 
concentrated form—to correct dietary 
deficiencies, to supplement wartime 
diets, and to provide essential nutri- 
ents for those who are unable to absorb 
them from natural foods. Thus, to 
people in every station of life, vitamins 
ire prescribed as a new form of 
‘health insurance.” They are helping, 
ilso, to build a stronger, sturdier gen- 


MOLDING 


eration of American children. And 
to inhabitants of the stricken areas 
throughout the world they offer relief 
from suffering caused by malnutrition. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 





/! Let the Sunshine in £7 


broadening the use of vitamins. This 
work is another part of Lederle’s ac- 
tivity in the development of pharmaceu- 
tical, biological and chemo-therapeutic 
products that protect and promote health. 





American Cyanamid Company, 
was among the first to make the | 
modern “Vitamin B-Complex” 
available on a commercial scale, 
and has cooperated steadily with 
the medical profession in supply- 
ing vitamins in various new forms 
—tablets, Lentabs*, capsules, 
Clipsules*, emulsions, concen- 
trates, and in solutions for injec- 
tion. Indeed, because of its exten- 
sive research and manufacturing 
facilities, Lederle is playing an 
increasingly important role in 
improving health standards by 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





THE FUTURE THROUGH 








American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Tuey were airwise men who 
planned America’s first transconti- 
nental passenger airline. 


They had uncounted paths to 
choose from, so naturally they 
picked the straight-line way, the 
heart-line corridor across the middle 
of America, the great broad band 
that goes all the way to serve all the 
nation. 


What these air pioneers started, 
their successors in TWA have carried 
on. They have made a habit of plan- 
ning with care — then carrying 
through on the plan. 


TWA goes all the way from coast to 
coast. All the way in planning every 
flight to be easiest, pleasantest, as 
well as swiftest. All the way in train- 
ing personnel to remember that the 
welfare of the guest comes first. 


TWA has gone all the way in per-a==*" 


fecting equipment. It developed the 
first of the DC-type planes — stand- 
ard skyliners of today’s air routes. 
It brought about the Stratoliners, 
the 4-engine transports now busy in 
the wartime service of the country. 
It conceived the great Constellation. 
And it has still other wonders up 
its sleeve. 


And though wartime traffic fills 
planes to overflowing, you'll still 
find that TWA goes all the way in 
looking out for you in times when 
traveling isn’t exactly easy. 


Isn’t that reason enough to try TWA 
first? 
















IN ADDITION to providing regular transcon- 
tinental commercial service in the war, TWA has 
been serving its country through: 


e OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


e@ ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


e 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 
® NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO SERVICE 
® MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


® PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND FLIGHT ENGI- 
NEER TRAINING 


e ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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IF STEEL WAGE RISE IS GRANTED— 


Tax Loss to Treasury, Profit Cut if Industry Raises Pay Generally 


$5,700,000,000 pay-roll boost 
seen in extension of increase 
to all other factory workers 


Reasons why the Government is not 
likely to grant steelworkers their full de- 
mand for wage increases of 17 cents an 
hour become apparent when the conse- 
quences of such increases are analyzed. 

The Government itself would lose heav- 
ily in taxes if all workers in the 
iron, steel, and iron and_ steel-products 
industries were to get wage increases in 
proportion to the 17 cents an hour de- 
manded by the steel-mill workers. The 
reason is that the steelworkers would be 


wage 


taxed less for the extra money received 
in raises than the steel companies would 
be taxed if they retained the money. The 
workers would pay an estimated $153,- 
000,000 more and the companies about 
$614,000,000 less, a the 
ment of $461,000,000. 
Steelworkers now have received the full 
15 per cent increases to which they are 
entitled under the “little steel” formula. 
If they were to receive a 17-cent increase, 


loss to yvern- 


ray 


other factory workers could be expected to 
demand similar increases. If 
these demands were granted, factory pay 
rolls would be boosted about $5,700,000.- 
000, provided volume of production, hours 
worked per week and output per man- 
hour were the same as in 1943. The Gov- 
ernment then would stand to lose as much 
as $3,500,000,000 in tax revenue if losses 
were to be relatively as large as those 
indicated in steel. 

Carrying this situation further, if the 
Government permitted prices of factory 
goods to rise to compensate for the wage 
increases, it would have to pay $3,800. 
000,000 more for its factory purchases. 
This calculation is based on sale of 66 per 
cent of factory output to the Government, 
the 1943 percentage of sales. 

All of this assumes the most extreme 
result of granting the steelworkers de- 
mands. However, it shows how important 
the steel case will be in determining the 
Government’s future wage policies. 

Turning from taxes to consideration of 
the effect of a 17-cent increase on steel- 
workers’ wages and corporation profits: 

The steel industry’s wage bill would 
jump $758,000,000. Net profits would drop 
about $143,000,000 if no price increase 
were granted to cover the wage increases. 


percentage 


MARCH 3, 1944 


Average annual earnings of steelwork- 
ers would increase to $2,954. Assuming a 
worker who married and had two 
dependents, his federal income tax would 
be $215, leaving him net take-home pay 
of $2,739. This is 90 per cent more than 
the $1,431 he made in 1939 when he paid 
no federal income tax. Living costs official- 
ly have increased 25 per cent above 1939, 
but, taking these increased costs into con- 


was 


sideration, his increase in buying power 
would exceed 52 per cent compared with 
1939. There is a wide gap, however, be- 
tween the Government’s estimate of in- 
creased living costs and the estimates of 
labor leaders. It is partly because of that 
difference that the steelworkers have set 
their wage demands as high as they have. 

Government wage stabilizers are looking 
for an “out” in the steel case that will 
compromise the demand without upsetting 
the “little steel” formula and without 
opening the way to a flood of similar de- 
mands. Such a solution has not been found 
Chances are that a decision will be delayed 
as long as possible, probably will not come 
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until after the presidential candidates are 
nominated or until Congress enacts new 
stabilization legislation 


Labor and the cost of living. When 
organized labor leaders set out to dis 
credit the Bureau of Labor Statistics, be- 
cause of disagreement over BLS cost-of- 
living figures, they turned against an old 
friend. The implications of this attack on 
the statistical agency may be far-reach- 
ing in future bargaining negotiations be 
tween unions and employers 

For years, BLS cost-of-living and wage 
figures have been accepted generally by 
both industry and labor representatives 
when they sat down to work out a new 
Workers would cite the BLS re- 
ports as evidence that wages in their com- 
munities had failed to keep pace with 
living expenses. Employers might say that 


contract 


they could not afford to pay the men more, 
but as a rule they did not dispute the ac- 
curacy of the BLS figures as a basis for 
arriving at an Whatever in- 


crease was won by the union often was 


agreement. 


granted because employers could find no 


estimates that were more reliable than 
those of BLS 
Now. however, the unions accuse this 


Government bureau of issuing cost-of-liv- 
ing reports that are unreliable. The index 
is said to be statisti 
cians contend that living costs have risen 
1941, 
whereas BLS fixes the figure at around 24 
per cent All sorts of 
BLS that 
with little question 


misleading. Union 


more than 43 per cent since Jan. 1, 


flaws are found in 


methods once were accepted 


From now on, unions find they 


have lost one of their strongest bargaining 


may 


points in discussions with employers. In 
stead of backing up their demands with 
undisputed BLS figures, they will have to 
cite their own or those compiled by some 
other unofficial source The basic agree- 
ment on facts that prevailed in the past 
will be absent. 

After analyzing the charges made 
against it by the unions, BLS sticks to its 
guns, insists that its calculations are ac- 
curate and representative. These points 
are stressed: 

The cost-of-living index measures 
price changes of living essentials and 

is a 


national average. 
The index does not measure 


changes in standards of living. These 
are affected by changes in income, 
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Bearing surfaces of 
wear-resisting 
Ampco Metal 


cost less.. 


-with welded overlays 
of Ampco -Trode 
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Welding —the fabricating method which 
has made such tremendous strides in 
war production —offers you an economi- 
cal means of building up surfaces that 
resist wear, shock, and corrosion. * 
With Ampco-Trode, you can overlay less 
costly base metals with the same high- 
quality aluminum bronze which has found 
such wide acceptance in the form of 
castings and wrought products as Ampco 
Metal. Any grade of Ampco-Trode —se- 
lected for your required physical proper- 
ties—can be welded to almost all metals 
and their alloys. 


From giant marine propellers to the 
smaller machine parts or valve seats, you 
can apply aluminum bronze where need- 
ed. (Illustrated: gun slide overlaid with 
Ampco-Trode on bearing surfaces.) 





Your questions on specific applications 
will be gladly answered by the nearest 
Ampco field engineer. Don't delay — 
call or write today. 
Write for Ampco-Trode catalog. 

wet 


aoe ee - - --- 4 










Tear out and mail coupon today! | 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-3 

Milwaukee 4, Wis. ] 
Reg. U. S. Mat0, Seay 
Pat. Off. A 
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The Metal without an Equal 


Please send Ampco-Trode Bulle- b 
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Company 
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higher taxes, purchase of War Bonds, 
and the costs of migrating to war 
jobs. The index does reflect shortcom- 
ings of price vontrol and the absence 
of cheap clothing and other low-cost 
items. ; 

The unions’ report complained that 
the BLS index did not include enough 
important items of food. BLS replies 
that inclusion of additional foods 
would not bring about a larger rise 
in food prices than the index shows, 
The unions claimed that food prices 
had advanced 74 per cent since Jin. 
1, 1941, whereas the BLS index shows 
the increase to be 40 per cent. 

If BLS used the labor method of 
computing a rent index, the resulting 
increase in the cost-of-living index for 
wage earners’ families would be insig- 
nificant. 

The BLS index measures disap- 
pearance of low-cost merchandise, but 
cannot measure quality deterioration. 
The union report greatly exaggerates 
the rise in cost of clothing and house 
furnishings. 

A presidential committee studying the 
cost of living now has the BLS report and 
the union report before it. If a majority of 
the committee accepts the BLS report, 
the unions may lose their fight to scrap 
the “little steel” formula. Odds are better 
than 50-50 that a majority of the commit- 
tee will accept the BLS report or strike a 
compromise between the two. In that case 
some modification of wage policies might 
result, but drastic revision would seem un- 


likely. 


Severance pay for war workers. 
Washington labor-management officials are 
giving serious consideration to an idea that 
will bear watching by employers in war in 
dustries. This idea is that, as a means of 
curbing absenteeism and turnover through 
job security, war workers be given sever- 
ance pay when they are released from 
jobs and that they be given priority, sec- 
ond only to veterans, in getting new jobs 

While the proposal was put forward by a 
top CIO official—Clinton Golden of the 
Steelworkers—it already is more tha 
CIO idea. In principle, it has the qualified 
indorsement of Paul V. MeNutt, War 
Manpower Commissioner, and has been 
turned over to the WMC staff for study 
and refinement. Whether the idea should 
be adopted probably will be one of the 
early decisions that Brig. Gen. Frank T 
Hines will be called upon to make in his 
new capacity as head of the Retraining and 
Re-employment Administration. 

It is not clear how employers would be 
reimbursed for this severance pay, but 
there is little doubt that the Government, 
as buyer of war goods, would foot the bill. 


Postwar hiring. An important thing 
for employers and workers to remember 
about the new Retaining and Re-employ- 
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an you get em across the river? 


You’ve got a fox, a sheep and a head of cabbage, see? 
(Don’t ask us how you got ’em — you just got ’em.) 
And you want to ferry all three across this river. You 
can make as many trips as you like, but you can’t take 
em all at once. One at a time. Now, if you leave the 
fox alone with the sheep, he'll raise old Ned with 
the mutton. And if you leave the sheep alone with the 
cabbage, you won’t find enough cabbage left to make 
a spoonful of cole slaw. How are you going to get 
em across the river?* 

Our psychologist friend says if you can do this 
in six minutes you’re right smart. And if you can do 


it in three minutes — why, you’re a puzzle expert. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


We’re experts on puzzles, too— but a different 
kind. Figures — that’s our specialty. Particularly 
when they’re connected with business and industry. 
When a puzzle has something to do with costs and 
payrolls we have a field day. We’ve got puzzles 
like that down to a system. Actually make machines 


do the work. 


We call our machine the Comptometer, It’s fast, 
to save manpower ; economical, to save money. It’s a 
vital weapon in Management’s battle for increased 
production. Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Makers of 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 


* If you can’t figure this one out—write us, 
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“It’s a Weapon—Soldier” 
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**Yes, that runt of a shovel is a weapon... and after it’s saved 
your life a time or two, you'll have a healthy respect for it. 


eer 


here are tricks to using it, too . . . tricks you'll learn by 
watching movies of guys scooping out foxholes and slit trenches 
in the side of a nameless hill in Italy. 


“That movie ... and reel on reel of others . . . will train you 
to pick the best place for a foxhole . . . when to dive into it... 
how to fight from it . . . how to use every shrub and rock and 
tree and hillock for cover and concealment.” 


Practically every Filmosound Projector that we make today 
ends up in a camp or on a battle front . . . to do its part in 
training men or to bring them welcome bits of home with 
movies. Every Filmo Camera enlists in the services . . . to film 
war tactics for the millions still in camp. Thousands of secret 
devices that we never made before are giving pilots and gunners 
and ships’ crews an important edge over the enemy they’re 
whipping. 


... and, your home movies will have to wait. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


Opti. sales *Opti-onics is OPT Tes ...electrONics 
re -..mechanICS, It is research and 
a oy ty) engineering by Bell & Howell in these 
4 j three related sciences to accomplish 
BELL « HOWELL many things never before possible in 


war or peace. 
*Trade-mark registered 

















ment Administration is this: General 
Hines, the Administrator, will have autlior- 
ity over hiring and training of discharged 
war workers as well as over returning w 


r 
veterans. This means that General Hines 
is not just taking on duties that would 
naturally fall to him as Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, a post he has held for years, but 
duties that might logically go to Manpow- 
er Director McNutt. 

This concentration of authority over all 
postwar hiring under the Veterans’ Ad: 
istrator does not mean that the Ret 
ing and Re-employment Administration 
will usurp the job-placement functions 1or- 
mally exercised by the United States I\m- 
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GENERAL HINES 
. « « postwar jobber 


ployment Service, but it does mean thiat 
General Hines will have general supervi- 
sion and direction of the activities of this 
and other agencies concerned with retrain- 
ing and re-employment. 

In other words, General Hines will be an 
over-all co-ordinator. He will make policy, 
answerable to the White House, and will 
have power to issue regulations carrying 
out his policies. It will be his responsibil- 
ity to develop programs for orderly ab- 
sorption of discharged war workers and 
veterans into civilian work and to provide 
aid for these workers and veterans and 
their families while jobs are being located. 
He also will direct rehabilitation and voca- 
tional training programs for veteraiis. 


POWER MOWERS 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Wome 


Women are wonderful! They get what they go for despite 
a little matter of uniforms — or paper shortages. For 
example, they bought 977% of the newsstand co ies of the 
January Journal in the first two weeks of the = wa period. 














a 
All recent issues have been sell-outs — less than one-half 
of one per cent return. 
wx ““JO URN AL 
_ 
Largest audited circulation of ANY magazine 
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Comptroller of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
shown talking into the Webster Electric Teletalk 24 
station master unit which keeps him in close touch 
with all the major department heads of this large 
publishing organization. Chart shows the depart- 


at: 








WEB 


“Where Quality 


ments which are connected by Teletalk. 


“BRINGS HEADS OF ALL DEPARTMENTS 
AS CLOSE AS IF PERSONALLY PRESENT” 


Says Comptroller of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., of Teletalk Installation 


“Our Teletalk System has accomplished exactly 
what we wanted,’’ says R. L. Conlin, Comp- 
troller of the gigantic publishing house of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., of Garden 
City, New York. “It brings the heads of all of the 
operating office departments as close as if they 
were personally present, merely through press- 
ing a switch and talking into the unit.” 


Executive offices of Doubleday, Doran are in sev- 
eral buildings scattered over a wide area. Before 
Teletalk installation, a personal visit frequently 
meant a walk of several blocks. Now a flip of a 
convenient key allows Mr. Conlin and his de- 
partment heads to be in instant communication. 
The Doubleday, Doran Teletalk Amplified Inter- 
communication System has been in continuous 
operation eight hours a day during the business 
week for two years without any repair service 
required. 


illustrated at right, Model 212 
AM, with Annunciators, for 
vse with !2 stations or less. 






Teletalk is the most modern system of inter-office 
and inter-plant communication on the market 
today. It expedites every business function, 
saves time, footsteps and energy. It is available 
in just the size to meet the demands of the large 
or small organization . . . is easy to install, oper- 
ating directly from the light circuit. 


Teletalk distributors are located in every major 
city. You will find them listed in your classified 
telephone directory as shown below. If none is 
listed in your community, write us and we will 
see that you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 

U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 

York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 
Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Electronic inter 
communication, pag - 


ing and sound dis- feletalk 
tribution systems for nt 
offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
inatitutions, homes and farms. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
180 Varick Sreet WAIkr 5-8000 
NEW YORK 











LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY EXTRA BONDS 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Aserrean Busess 
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Tax outlook, in the light of the new tax law, now is this..... 

Present moderate increases probably will be the last of the war. This goes 
for individuals, corporations, for excises. Congress won't vote more increases. 

Renegotiation will expire June 30, 1945, even if war is continuing. 

It is doubtful if pay-roll taxes will be allowed to rise while war goes on. 

Victory tax, as now modified, is likely to be retained for the duration. 

Tax simplification will not amount to much for users of Form 1040. 

A general overhauling of administrative phases of tax law probably will go 
over until 1945. Tax experts will get to work on that big job sometime in 1944, 

We give you more details of the new tax law on page 52. 

As for postwar: It is not wise for individuals to expect much tax reduction 
when war ends. Corporation excess profits may be removed rather quickly. But: 
If a budget of at least $20,000,000,000 ever is to be balanced, taxes must be 
kept high. The alternative will be a continuing rise in an already inflated debt. 























Among other effects of the Congress revolt against the President..... 
OPA: Mr. Roosevelt will be forced to consult Congress on renewal of price-= 
control powers that expire June 30. Either that, or he may face another defeat. 
Price subsidies: President will lose in a head-on collision; will have to 
talk with his congressional leaders if he wants subsidy power beyond June 30. 
Contract termination: Congress will be more inclined than ever to limit any 
new powers it gives to the White House. It is better than a 50-50 prospect that 
Congress will set up its own machinery for contract termination, subject to check. 
Surplus property disposal: Congress is likely to want its own machinery. 
It will want to see that policy related to disposal of war plants meets its idea. 
Big point is that Mr. Roosevelt will have to deal, not dictate. President 
can get most of what he wants if he is willing to talk to his leaders in Con- 
gress. He no longer can get much of anything on the basis of a knockdown fight. 
And: Congress will insist that a conservative viewpoint be applied. 














In terms of personalities.....Revolt by Congress means this: 

Henry Morgenthau: Mr. Morgenthau may have even more difficulty in dealing 
with Congress, may find that various Treasury plans are suspect. 

Randolph Paul: Mr. Paul may no longer find much usefulness in represent- 
ing Treasury tax ideas before Congress. Congress balked at many of his ideas. 

Fred Vinson: Mr. Vinson's influence both at the White House and in Congress 
may decline. The railroad strike threat and tax bill veto were attributed to 
the Vinson influence. Both resulted in defeats for the President. 











Baruch-Hancock report on reconversion of industry isn't striking much spark 
right away. It did not offer much that was not already being done, or planned. 

However: The report did outline what WPB has been planning. It did center 
attention on Army-Navy plans for contract termination. It did bring together the 
general official thoughts on policy to be followed in disposing of surplus goods. 

In terms of reconversion..... WPB is doing these things: 

It is determining priorities in civilian goods that will get first call for 








materials when Army-Navy decide to permit a larger-scale release. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





It_is planning to have war orders cut back first in overpopulated centers. 
It_is preparing to give small manufacturers the first go-ahead signal when 
larger quantities of materials are released for producing civilian goods. 

And: WPB is trying to figure out a way to restore at the time when war cone 
trols end something approaching the competitive situation that existed in 1941. It 
is seeking to meet the wish of some industry groups to avoid permitting a head 
start for one firm over another firm, or to permit outsiders to enter an industry. 

That's a big order and one that WPB may not be able to fill. Reason is 
that several war-expanded industries, with men and machinery, with loss carry- 
over provisions of the tax law to assure two years of financing, are getting set 
to invade fields of civilian goods manufacture that they had not occupied before. 











When it comes to disposal of surplus war material..... 

Army-Navy reserve supplies will be surveyed to find goods that might now be 
released to civilians, that might help relieve civilian shortages. 

There will be early release of several thousand Army trucks. 

An effort will be made to increase interest in metal supplies that now are 
beginning to pile up. Army soon may be forced to permit civilian industry to 
Start processing some of this metal inventory for civilian use. 

It probably will take an act of Congress to determine policy on the future 
use of much war plant, on the future of synthetic rubber, tin smelting, etc. 

Exporters soon may find it easier to obtain licenses to export, and ship- 
ping space to carry, a large volume of surplus metal products not now in demand 
in this country. Army is having difficulty moving some surpluses when offered. 

Basically: Will Clayton, as Surplus Property Administrator, will seek to 
avoid dumping, or other policies that would have an upsetting effect on industry. 

We give you more of this story on page 47. 

















There is a widespread idea that U.S. industry in postwar will find a vast 
market abroad for any production that cannot be sold to consumers at home. 

Officials here talk of limitless demand for American goods out in the world. 

However: That demand can be an illusion. It will be there on a gift basis. 
It will be as easy to give goods away to people abroad as to people at home. 

The catch will come if the idea is to get paid for any vast quantity of exports. 

As the situation is likely to develop..... 

Great Britain, in postwar, will be very short of dollars; will be under a 
great pressure to export goods on her own account. Her need will be to sell in 
U.S. and to buy as far as possible elsewhere in order to acquire dollars. 

Europe will be in need of everything in immense quantities. But: Europe 
will be impoverished; will have a little gold, but, unless U.S. is willing to 
lend heavily, Europe will be under strong pressure to control imports rigidly, 
to try to work out of a hole by buying as little as possible abroad. 

Latin America will have more than $2,000,000,000 in dollar balances; will 
be able to buy heavily. Yet: Volume of trade with Latin America, related to 
U.S. ability to produce, will be of very moderate effect in assuring prosperity. 

Russia will want some goods, but will not be a big customer. 

All in all, U.S. industry on any but a Lend-Lease basis is expected to be 
lucky if it finds a market abroad for more than $5,000,000,000 a year during the 
early postwar years. That is a big trade, but not enough to cause a boom at home. 























British industry, in fact, is insisting now that in postwar Britain will be 
forced to regulate imports, to stimulate exports, to control foreign trade ona 
definitely planned basis. U.S. idea of freer trade is not accepted. 

Most postwar problems in U.S. probably will be solved on a domestic basis. 
That is because this country's ability to produce goods of nearly all kinds is 
so great that it needs to buy relatively little from producers abroad. 

And: Barring postwar Lend-Lease, exports eventually will balance imports. | 
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STAR SPANGLED 
BANNERS... 


These are the flags of freedom! You see them 
everywhere in the Gulf South...on village streets, 
along busy city thoroughfares, down country 
lanes. There are millions of stars in these flags... 
some of them already turned from blue to gold. 
They tell the grim, brave story of America’s 
struggle for Victory. They are the inspiration 
that turned the broad resources and industrial 
might of the Gulf South into a vast flood of 
materiel of war. When Victory comes this same 
Gulf South will welcome back its sons to the 
opportunities of a mighty industrial region where 
they can build and enjoy the freedoms they 
are fighting so well to preserve. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MAN- 
POWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 








UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 


throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana « 
Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 
Copr. - 1944 United Gas Pipe Line Co. 














War is a testing laboratory and out of its crucible 
come many refinements. Only those things will 
survive that can prove their worth. 


The railroads have withstood this gruelling test. 
They made the transition from peace to war 
quickly, without confusion... and their amazing 
cooperation with our fighting forces has won the 
admiration of all. 


Some day—may it come soon!—the transition 
from war to peace will be accomplished. For 
that day, too, the railroads are preparing. 


On the ROCK ISLAND we are pledged to carry on 
through the war, vigorously and resolutely... to 
provide even finer transportation in the post-war 
rehabilitation days. Trains will be better... 
schedules faster... there will be a degree of travel 
comfort never before experienced. 


Every transportation refinement that comes out of 


this crucible of war shall serve peacetime America. | 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





As yesterday— and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S 


sole 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


purpose is to provide the finest in transportation 








ONE 


OF 


AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL 


UNITED FOR 





{ 
VICTORY, 
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Expanding Field 
For U.S. Trade 
In Hemisphere 


Increased U.S. productive capacity un- 
derlies demands for larger exports after 
the war. Plans for expanding consumer 
industries in the Americas and raising 
living standards will be furthered at a 
meeting in New York in May of the 
Inter-American Development Commission, 
including representatives of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics. 

Later, in July, the 5th Pan-American 
Highway Congress will meet in Peru to 
consider the development of new colo- 
nization zones in the Hemisphere. Several 
American nations need larger populations, 
new blood and skills, to build up natural 
resources and markets. For the first time 
Canada has been invited to this Congress. 

Another Pan-American conference, 
called by the Pan-American Union, is 
scheduled for September to discuss post: 
war plans. Canada may also be invited to 
attend this conference in line with her de- 
sire to join the Union. 

Production capacity. Bernard Baruch 
in his recent report on war and postwar 
adjustment policies, said: “The American 
system has outproduced the world. All of 
the nations of the world will be tri ing 
to raise their living standards. Without 
drawing upon America’s productive ca- 
pacity, no nation in the world will be able 
to do so.” 

This feeling that foreign markets can 
maintain high production levels is becom- 
ing widespread among U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters. 

The IADC meeting in May is one step 
in paving the way for increased U.S. ex 
ports. Another is San Francisco’s proposed 
$25,000,000 trade center, Other 
ports also have plans to operate free trade 
zones to facilitate re-exports and imports 
which we must accept if foreign nations 
are to purchase U.S. manufactures. 

Competition. Obviously, this process of 
expanding American exports will meet 
with strong competition. The Federation 
of British Industries has stated that Great 
Britain must export between 40 and 50 
per cent above prewar levels to maintain 
imports necessary to support living stand- 
ards. A large part of this trade will be di- 
rected toward Latin America. 

Canada, with a new merchant marine 
and increased productive power, is looking 
beyond former Empire markets to maintain 


foreign 
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HE DRIVES A WEAPON 


ERE’S A FIGHTER ... the man in the 
H cab of the truck. A fighter. On 
wheels. Through dismal days and storm- 
tossed nights he keeps his cargo rolling, 
whether it’s two tons or twenty. 


He’s at it from dawn to dark and back 
again. More miles. More hours. More 
tonnage. More work than ever before. 
Proving, day after day on the highway, 
that a truck line is the shortest distance 
between two points! 


He speeds food to market... he rushes 
vital war material from mine to mill, 
from sub-contractor to assembler, from 
factory to ordnance depot. 


More than fifty thousand American 
communities would be stranded with- 
out the man in the 
cab of the truck. They 
would have no other 
way to get their goods 
out...mo way to get 
goods in, 


The truck he drives is two years old, 
at least. More likely it’s six. But he car- 
ries on, in spite of shortages —of trucks, 
of repair parts, of gasoline, of tires, of 
manpower—shortages of nearly every- 
thing he needs in his business except the 
will to win. He drives a weapon. For his 
business is the same as the business of 
the man in uniform... it is the business 
of Victory. 

A good share of the trucks which keep 
America’s highways alive with the essen- 
tial traffic of war are Internationals. Per- 
formance made them the J/argest-selling 
heavy-duty trucks on the market. And the 
same toughness, the same dependability, 
the same economy of operation that put 
them in the lead in the days of peace 

keeps'them there in 
these days of war. 


NEW TRUCKS—LIMITED! 


The government has authorized 
the manufacture of a limited 
quantity of trucks for civilian 
hauling in essential occupations. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


For your new truck, see your 

International Dealer or Branch 

right away, and get valuable help 

in making out your application. 
Don't delay! 


INTERNATIONAL Fiuchs 










































KEEP YOUR OLD TRUCKS 
ROLLING 


It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job 
they must keep on doing. That means 
your trucks must be maintained, must 
be kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service —the nation’s /arg- 
est company-owned truck service organi- 
zation—is now a wartime service, more 
alert than ever. No matter what your 
make or model of truck, let Interna- 
tional Dealers and Branches keep your 
trucks rolling on the warpath to Victory. 

And boost highway maintenance in 
your community! 





INTERNATIONAL)" 
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a flasbolte 


that takes to water 










500,008 RUB-R-LITES now in 
use on the battle-boats and battle 
fronts of the world have proved 
», this amazing flashlight is: Abso- ae 

. lutely Waterproof! Damage-proof ¥ 
(you simply can’t break it!) Elec- 
3 “ttic-proof ! Has unfailing switch 
‘action {always turns on and off!) 





. 


“Immediate delivery; but entire 
H production now restricted toWar 
ik “Orders. Procurement Officers 
» . Should check with their regular 
wholesale sources; Or write us 
direct Seer ctiled information. 


a 





WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL + PLASTIC 








t. 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE + LOS ANGELES 26 


her new industries. The Canadian House 


of Commons Reconstruction Committee 
estimates that 500,000 additional jobs will 
be open after the war as a result of war 
expansion. This equals 5,650,000 jobs in 
the U.S., and indicates the extent of plant 
vapacity for which outlets must be found. 
Markets. Utter disruption of production 
in many European countries will offset in 
part increased competition for the U.S. 
from Great Britain and Canada. At the 
same time large areas must be rebuilt. 
In Brazil, and Mexico to a lesser de- 
the brightest hope for U.S. 
exporters. American and Brazilian econo- 
mies complement each other. Brazil is an 
expanding market, with new geographic 
and frontiers and a_ rapidly 
growing population. Gradual industrializa- 
tion, indicated by an increase in coal out- 
put from 494,000 tons in 1939 to 2,138,000 
tons in 1942, is building up new purchas- 
ing power, new tastes and new wants. 


gree, lies 


economic 


U. S. measures. American exporters are 
not idle in the face of foreign competition 
for Hemisphere markets. Current adver- 
tising appropriations for Latin America 
run far ahead of 1943. With few peacetime 
products available for export, such adver- 
tising is aimed at maintaining good will 
for established U.S. trade-marks. 

Many U.S. 
Latin-American co-operation 
with local capital. The aim is to stay with- 
in nationality laws, to tie in with the na- 
tional economy, and to avoid Government 
action against foreign interests. 


companies are acquiring 
plants in 


Payment. In the final analysis, ability 
to pay will determine the volume of U.S. 
exports. In part, payment will be made by 
continued shipments of raw materials. 
At the same time credit reserves are 
being built up during the war, close to 
$500,000,000 in 1943 alone. To the extent 
that these credits are used to reduce debts 
owed this country, interest payments will 
be lower and larger sums will become 
available for imports. 

A large accumulated demand exists for 
U.S. manufactured goods. The problem in 
the immediate postwar period lies in de- 
veloping long-range trade programs that 
will continue the increased rate of Hemis- 
phere trade once accumulated credits are 
used up. Success in this will go far to ab- 
sorb increased U.S. production capacity. 


Argentina. Replacement of Gen. Pedro 
Ramirez as Argentina’s President renews 
the question of diplomatic recognition and 
economic sanctions. When General Rami- 
rez assumed power in June, 1943, prompt 
recognition was granted him in the hope 
Argentina would break with the Axis. Ac- 
tual break came about a month ago, after 
threat of economic sanctions by the United 
Nations, and is expected to be used by 
military nationalists now in power as a 
convenient smokescreen. Common action 
by the American republics to overcome 
any new threat to Hemisphere security 
can be expected. 
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Famous for more 
than a century for 
their unique, sure 
rior flavour. 


THREE DAGGER 





86 PROOF 
ONE DAGGER 
86 PROOF 
DAGGER PUNCH 
97 PROOF 
Made b Wray & Nephew, ltd., Jomaica, olde 
ond gest rum house the British West Indie 


Est. 119 years 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co 
NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 179 
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DO/MORE FOR VICTORY—BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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E know how you feel, young 
fellow—that stout heart of 
yours is breaking because you can’t 
be up there in those army bombers. 
But shucks, what of it? You 
couldn’t help it that the medicos 
turned you down. You wanted to 
fight for your country. 

Well, what else do you think 
you're doing now? You're fighting 
—even though your uniform is a 
railroad trackman’s overalls. 

Every time men of your courage 
and character come in and apply for 


work that will help shorten the war, 


eae 


We cant all wear wings 


we of The Milwaukee Road learn 
anew what it is that makes this na- 
tion invincible. 

Out on the rolling prairies, on the 
endless plains of the Dakotas, or in 
the rugged mountains of Montana 
or Washington, the sound of heavy 
war trains rolling over your stretch 
of track is like the roar of a bomber 
to your ears. 

You don’t wear wings. But we 
thought the country you’re serving 
ought to know about you. And we 
can tell you that over 5,000 men and 


women of The Milwaukee Road in 





the armed services consider you their 
kind of man. 


“They should not have taken a railroad man 
for the Army unless he, himself, clamored 
for military service. He is in as fine a mili- 
tary place as he can ever occupy when he is 
helping run the railroads.” Colonel J. Monroe 


Jobnson, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
THE 
MILWAUKEE 
RoapD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 




















OF Fe NATION 
AT WAR & 
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A "MIGHTY MISSION” 
APPROVED 


Considering our position in the Sport- 
ing Goods Industry, we decided long 
ago that it was our mission to sell 
America on the importance of our 
great competitive sports to the physi- 
cal fitness of a nation at war. 

For three years we have put prac- 
tically our entire effort into this vital 
campaign. And results today prove it 
was a most worth-while effort. } 

Our recent book, ‘‘The Human 
Machine at War,” sums up our stand 
and our goal on this “‘mighty mission.”’ } 
Thousands of these books have been 
distributed and requested. 

Every branch of American life has 
been reached, and the many letters of 
approval we are receiving are not 
only heartening but inspiring. 
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Is the mission completed? No! Amer- 
ica physically fit for war is one thing. 
But that physical fitness must con- 
tinue after the war. 

Consider the returning fighting 
men. Sports must maintain their 
physical fitness. And help to rehabili- 
tate those with shattered bodies. 
America, with this war’s lessons as a 
basis, must keep on keeping fit for 
the great tasks that are ahead. 

Rare instances are recorded where 
genius flamed brilliantly in crippled 
and pain-racked bodies. But the prog- 
ress and success of a Nation depends 
upon human machines that are physi- 
cally fit to do the things trained minds 
conceive. 

When America has set the standard 
for the world in national physical | 
fitness, then, and then only, can we 
report “mission completed.” 


ae 
L¥O 
President 


Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


IT’S Wilson Tovar 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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| of the week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


William L. Clayton is just taking on 
the world’s biggest sales job. As Surplus 
War Property Administrator, Mr. Clayton 
is in charge of selling the Government’s 
vast accumulation of war materials, ma- 
chinery, plants, clothing and a myriad of 
other items that the approach of victory 
make unnecessary. A job of such magni- 
tude and importance to businessmen, to 
workers and to postwar conditions directs 
attention to the man who holds it, his 
background and his capabilities. 

Mr. Clayton‘s career. In the first place, 
Will Clayton has had a career lifted 
straight out of a volume by Horatio Alger. 
He was born on a Mississippi cotton farm, 
left school after the eighth grade, studied 
stenography, worked for two cotton mer- 
chants, and then, at 24, set himself up 
in the cotton business. His firm, Ander- 
son, Clayton and Co., grew rapidly under 
his dynamic direction, until today it is a 
power in the world of cotton, with branch 
offices wherever cotton is bought or sold. 
It handles more cotton annually than any 
similar firm in the world. 

Activities on so large a scale necessarily 
attracted attention and made enemies, 
particularly among the cotton farmers’ 
representatives in Congress. Mr. Clayton 
once was investigated by a Senate com- 
mittee which accused him of holding a 
cotton monopoly, but the investigation 
produced nothing more startling than that 
he had been buying cotton futures heavily 
as a hedge against loss on his firm’s actual 
cotton holdings, a common practice. 

Politics and economics. Being a cotton 
man, Mr. Clayton knows world trade in- 
timately. Being a cotton man, he also is 
staunchly opposed to tariffs or any other 
artificial barriers that tend to clog world 
trade channels. In fact, Mr. Clayton views 
any tinkering with the economic machine 
with distrust and suspicion. 

For that reason, Mr. Clayton, a lifelong 
Democrat, became an early and aggressive 
foe of the New Deal. He was especially 
incensed at the ploughing under of crops 
and the curtailment of cotton growing. 
He was anti-New Deal to the point of 
joining the Liberty League in 1936. His 
wife, a dynamic person in her own right, 
and a New Dealer, offset his contributions 
to the League with equivalent checks to 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. Clayton in Washington. Despite 
his anti-New Deal attitude, Mr. Clayton 
came to Washington in 1940 to go to 
work for the Government. He felt that 
trouble was in the wind and that he could 
“afford to help do some of the work.” He 
served as an adviser on raw materials for 


70 


the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af. 
fairs, and as deputy Administrator of the 
Federal Loan Agency, where he took 
charge of Export-Import Bank advances 
Before going to Washington, he severed 
connections with his cotton firm. 

Mr. Clayton, personally is tall, slim and 
magnetic, with strong, handsome features 
He is a man of much urbanity and nat. 
ural charm, which arouses the unstinted 
admiration and loyalty of his associates 
He and Mrs. Clayton live simply bot!) in 
Washington and at their home in Houston 
Tex. He walks to work. He likes horse. 
back riding, but has little time for it, en- 
joys an occasional rubber of bridge, and 





—Acme 


WILLIAM L. CLAYTON 


reads mystery stories, when not absorbed 
in books on economics. 

Mr. Clayton in his new job. Such is the 
background and personality of the man 
who now becomes the Government’s sales 
agent extraordinary. Those who know him 
expect a careful conservative administra. 
tion, with consideration given first to the 
best interests of the Government, business 
industry and employment and short shrift 
for New Deal ideas on what to do with 
surpluses. He can be expected to oppose 
tariffs to protect the output of war-made 
industries against cheaper imports. He can 
be expected to oppose Government opera- 
tion of these plants in competition with 
private industry. 

Mr. Clayton, all in all, is something 
new in Roosevelt appointments to posi- 
tions of high economic and social re- 
sponsibility. 
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Sundstrand Machine Power 
Saves hours of man power 
and woman power. . . 


Thousands of man and woman hours 


have been saved in the Payroll, 


Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 
clerks. 


Because of the simple “10 Figure Key” 
keyboard and many automatic features, 


operating proficiency can be acquired 
quickly by anyone. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy” E,” awarded for the 
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production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order... 




















Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 


lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 


entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 


Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 


cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 


Security Tax purposes. 


cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 


any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 


computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 


are listed by employees and automatically 


counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 


hours of man power and woman power. 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 


subject to War Production Board authorization, 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


























Mr. Roosevelt accepted the advice of 
Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, 
when he vetoed the tax bill that Con- 
gress sent to him. Treasury’s Ran- 
dolph Paul wrote most of the veto 
message that so offended Congress. 
Sam Rosenman, as a White House 
message writer, provided some of the 
catch phrases that went into the veto 
message that so offended Congress. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, Harold Smith, as Budget Di- 
rector, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue experts, all urged that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sign the tax bill, but 
their advice was not heeded. 


+ 2 © 


Some of the group around the Presi- 
dent have been taking the line that 
his best campaign appeal could be a 
down-the-line attack on Congress for 
its attitude on issues posed by the 
White House. Many members of Con- 
gress concluded that the President 
had taken the advice of this group. 


xk * 


Bernard Baruch or Cordell Hull may 
next be assigned the task of trying to 
restore friendly relations between the 
President and his party leaders in 
Congress. James Byrnes, as War Mo- 
bilizer, was assigned that job some 
months ago, but is able to report little 
progress. 


“2 


Cordell Hull wanted Will Clayton 
and Nelson Rockefeller as assistant 
Secretaries of State, but Mr. Clayton 
instead took the job of Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator and Mr. Rocke- 
feller is to continue as Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, at least for 
the present. 


x * * 


There is some continuing difference of 
opinion between U.S. and Britain 
over the policy to follow in dealing 
with Argentina and with Spain. U.S. 
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inclination is to take an increasingly 
firm line, while the British favor a 
lenient policy now that these countries 
have made a gesture toward friendli- 
ness to our side. 


x * 


Attorney General Biddle acted with 
tacit White House approval, but with- 
out specific State Department clear- 
ance, when he attacked the Spanish 
Falange as an organization whose in- 
terests are inimical to this country. 


x * * 


Dr. A. G. Black is to resign as head of 
the Farm Credit Administration as a 
second sacrifice to demands of some 
Midwestern political leaders. Paul 
Appleby previously had resigned as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
doubtful if the demand from the same 
group for resignation of Claude Wick- 
ard as Secretary of Agriculture will be 
honored. Eugene Casey, as Executive 
Assistant to the President, pressed for 
the resignation. 


xk & 


It was news to Leo Crowley that Mr. 
Roosevelt was giving thought to the 
idea that Mr. Crowley should give up 
his job as Alien Property Custodian 
and confine himself to the jobs of 
Foreign Economic Administrator and 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. 
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Lewis Douglas may soon give up his 
post with the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, with Admiral Emory S. Land 
gaining added influence in WSA as 
well as in the Maritime Commission. 
Admiral Land is a strong exponent of 
a large postwar U. S. merchant marine. 


x *k * 


The idea of a businessman as vice- 
presidential candidate on a fourth- 
term ticket apparently is coming from 
the operating politicians and not from 
White House sources or sources in 
Congress. 


Wuspevs. : 


Behind Veto of Tax Bill . . . Mr. Baruch as Emissary 
From FDR to Capitol? . . . Split Over Policy on Spain 














Paul McNutt expected to be neti 
to the job of “Work Director’’ that 
Bernard Baruch advocated. Insiead, 
President Roosevelt turned this job 
into that of “Retraining and Re-em. 
ployment Administrator” and named 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines to the ney 
post, which will be concerned largely 
with seeing that returned veterans 
from overseas are assured of their em. 
ployment rights. 


e Ff @ 


It will not be surprising if Randolph 
Paul resigns soon as Treasury General 
Counsel and if Henry Morgenthau, a 
Treasury Secretary, makes an effort 
to find someone whose ideas on taxes 
more nearly coincide with those of a 
majority of members of Congress 
Present relations between  conegres- 
sional tax committees and the Treas. 
ury are not of the best. 


xk 


Will Clayton, who has been assistant 
to Jesse Jones, as Deputy Loan Ad: 
ministrator and Assistant Secretary o 
Commerce, suddenly finds himself a 
Mr. Jones’s boss through his new pow: 
er to shape policy in disposing of sur- 
plus Government-owned plant. 


x *&* *& 


’ There had been much official expecte- 
tion that Turkey would be in the wat 
sometime in February of this year. 
That expectation no longer exists 
U.S. and Britain were unable to give 
enough convincing evidence of their 
ability to aid Turkey in the event of 
crisis to induce the Turks to join our 
side. 


*: & @ 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill's 
emphasis on the continuing solidarity 
of Great Britain, Russia and thé 
United States is taken to mean thal 
the three countries are nearing af 
agreement over the postwar treat 
ment of Germany Very quiet con 
versations on this subject are bein 
held in London. 
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our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use by the government 


m+ +. may I suggest you buy 
more U.S. War Bonds today? 


it’s always a pleasure 


LW. HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 


i} 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every W ednesday Evening C. B.S. 
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s LUCKY STRIKE 


... that’ 


tobacco! 


yes, LucKY STRIKE 7-— 


L.S/MET. 
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